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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


DISSOUNTS QUOTED ON APPLIZATION. 


I. Text-Books and Materials for the Prang Courses of Art Instruction. 
Il. Text-Books and Materials for the White Courses of Art Instruction. 
III. Miscellaneous Materials for Form Study and Drawing. 
IV. Text-Books and Materials for Teaching Color. 
V. Aids for Teaching Art, History and Natural Science. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 EAST TENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
C.1I. WEBSTER, Agent. 








The following Masterpieces from 


The Riverside Literature Series 


are in use in the 


Public Schools of Paterson, New Jersey. 





4 0 RIVERSIDE PRIMER. First Year. 
48). SCUDDER’S Fables and Folk Stories. Second and Third Years. 
Noe. 49-50}. ANDERSEN'S Stories. Fourth Year. 
Nos. [29-101]. epg Se me “8 8 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
phical Stories. Fourth Year. 


| Nos. 1718) BURROUGHS Ss Birds and Bees; Sharp Eyes. Fifth Year. 





| Nos. [17-18]. HAWTHORNE’S Wonder-Book. Sixth Year. ' 
| Nos. [7,8,9]. HAWTHORNE’S True Stories from New England 
/ Histo: Sixth Year. 


| Nos. (22-23). HAWTHOENE’S Tanglewood Tales. Seventh Year. 
Masterpieces of American Literature (made up for Eighth Year. 
the most part from the Riverside Literature Series) and (High School.) 
several numbers from the Riverside Literature Series. 


REGULAR SINGLE NUMBERS, PAPER, 15 CENTS. 


Combinations of two numbers bound together i in one ‘willie, cloth covers, 40 cents. The price of the River- 
side Primer is, in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 30 cents. 


| A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each number of the Riverside Literature Series will be 
sent toanv address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 158 Adams Street, Chicago. 


It is no Mistake ee 
| for any one to hang a set of The Lancaster School Mot- Medical College and Hospital 


; toes etweliedl ti School-room. They are silent teachers. OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


| Thirty Mottoes and Lord's eres by mail $1.10. Large type. The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
Easy to read. Address J P’ McCasnty, Lancaster, Pa. this institution will commence September 10, 1895. 
New college building. We)l equipped laboratories. 

Exper.enced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 


JUST THINK — leaching all the time. | sex. New Hespital of 225 beds now open. 
Send for announcemen 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., bio6 Indiana Ave., a 











Ir will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the it. Minn Penns Ivania District Register | 
** Dust-Proof.” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of ery a yy tere g° by express or $5.00 | 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Proot Ink-Stané ph Shes tains oe order for the t boolk, "A ‘ave ddvese,, wana | 
» Pa. J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. | 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FIRST 


* accordance with the call, a copy of 
which appeared in the last number of 
The Journal, the State Association of 
School Directors assembled in the Su- 
preme Court room in Harrisburg at 2 
p. m., Wednesday, January 8th. Mr. H. 
H. Quimsy, of Montgomery county, as 
presiding officer. After some preliminary 
remarks, Mr. Quimby nominated Mr. 
IsAAc A. CLEAVER, of Chester county, as 
permanent chairman, who was unanim 
ously elected. Mr. Cleaver, upon taking 
his seat, made the following brief inaugu- 
ral address: 

‘*T certainly appreciate ‘this honor. I 
have thought much over this State Con- 
vention and its possibilities within the 
past few weeks, and I am convinced that 
at the very outset it needs to be guided 
and managed with the wisest judgment, 
with the wisest discretion and with the 
most prudent care. I must look to you, 
the other members of this Association, to 
exercise the wisdom which you possess, 
rather than to look to myself ; and now in 
accepting a responsible position such as 
this, I am sure that I am making no mis- 
take when I say that I can rely upon your 
aid and co-operation in endeavoring to 
make this Association, at the very start, 
a success. If we are to establish a State 
Directors’ Association that will be success- 
ful and that will deserve a long life, it 
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must be founded upon a broad platform, 
and that platform, or at least its chief | 
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plank, must be the best interest of the 
public school system throughout our en- 
tire State without regard to our own par- 
ticular section. Now, in order to do this, 
let us remember that there are other sec- 
tions beside our own, and that they are 
justly entitled to the same consideration 
that our section claims. With your per- 
mission I will not take this as a personal 
honor, but as an honor to the section of 
the State which I represent, and will en- 
deavor to do the very best I can in this 
position of responsibility.’’ 

Mr. Roland Thompson, of Mifflin 
county, was, on motion, elected secretary 
of the conve yey 

The roll of delegates prepared by Mr. 
Quimby, bas eh upon the replies he had 
received to his letters to the various 
county organizations, and others, request- 
ing the appointment of delegates, was 
called and corrected by the insertion of 
the names of such delegates as were pres- 
ent but not yet enrolled. 

It was moved and seconded that all 
County Superintendents and other edu- 
cators be admitted to the privileges of 
this Association, but without the privilege 
of voting. , 

The final programme of the two days 
sessions, as prepared by Mr. Quimby and 
the committee called to his aid, was 
adopted, and the work of the meeting 
proceeded in accordance therewith. 

In the absence, because of illness, of 
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Governor Hastings, who had been re- | ence. It adds dignity to the cause it repre- 


quested to deliver the address of welcome, 
this duty devolved upon Supt. L. O. Foose 
of Harrisburg, who spoke as follows : 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Convention of Directors of the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania: 1 have looked for- 
ward to this Convention with a great deal 
of pleasure. This morning I was notified 
that the Governor could not be present, and 
I am requested by the State Superintendent 
to take his place. I come to say a few 
words in his absence. 

I extend to you a hearty welcome to the 
City of Harrisburg, and trust that you will 
find yourselves at home here. It is the head- 
quarters of the educational, legal, and all 
other authorities of the State. I extend to 
you the pleasures and opportunities which 
this capital can afford. There are many 
points of interest about the Departments, 
and about the city, and I trust that you will 
look into these places. The State Snperin- 
tendent requested me to say that his De- 
partment is open all day and part of the 
evening, and you will be cordially welcomed 
to it. In behalf of the Directors of the City 
of Harrisburg, I welcome you. The latch- 
string is out, and anything we can do for you 
to make it pleasant we will gladly do. 

This Convention is something of a new 
departure in the educational line in Penn- 
asthenia. where we have the reputation of 
moving slowly but I trust surely; and 
whilst it is a new departure I am glad to 
see that it is not weak in this line. It is 
not an easy matter to awaken an interest in 
the schools of a State so large as this, and I 
doubt not that you are all gratified at the 
success of this meeting. I want to con- 
gratulate you as Directors on the interest 
which impelled you on this occasion to 
come up here to discuss matters of import- 
ance to the schools. Pennsylvania in her 
educational work is really only awakening 
to the situation. Around her have been 
States that have made greater progress in 
the work than this State, and an evolution 
is going on here in Pennsylvania. For this 
you as a body are to be congratulated, be- 
cause whilst this is a firm and solid old 
State, it yet remains, in large measure, to 
be made what it ought to be. It ought to 
be as strong and as high educationally as 
any State in the Union, and this I trust it 
will be before many years. As a body of 
men there is perhaps none in the State 
which represents so important a cause as 
yourselves. There is no class of public ser- 
vants which perhaps receives so little notice 
or attention on the part of the general public 
as the Directors of the schools of this State. 
Their work is quiet, but it is efficient. It 
seems to be a work of thanklessness, in 
which their reward is in the future. 

There is, I think, room for an organiza- 
tion such as you propose making in this 
State. Such an organization means influ- 











sents and to those who represent the cause. 
It presents before the State as a whole im- 
portant truths, important facts, important 
influence, in a line in which they are fol- 
lowed and only can be followed, to the fullest 
extent, by an organization. They represent 
the interest of the State according to the 
law, and it seems to me that the State 
through them ought to speak on educational 
subjects inno uncertain tones. I can readily 
see that your work will be important upon 
thisline. Youall know the old saying, ‘‘As 
is the teacher so is the school;’’ but I think 
we can improve upon that and say, ‘‘ As is 
the Director so is the school.’’ Our schools 
are largely what we make them, and we as 
Directors, as Superintendents, as citizens, 
as those who control educational matters, 
feel that what we might have done is where 
we have failed. This organization will add 
force to the educational sentiment in certain 
parts of the State. I can see many ways in 
which an organization can be helpful in the 
State in the matter of public school build- 
ings, ventilation, light, sanitation, etc. If 
we can do anything to elevate the standard 
of education in the State, to reach down and 
help the boys or girls along the way, we 
have done much, and yet we have not done 
more than our duty. 

I hope that your Convention will be a 
profitable one. I shall not attempt to tres- 
pass longer upon your time. I thank you 
for the unexpected and undeserved honor of 
saying these few words to you on this occa- 
sion, and renew my welcome to all present. 


The response was made by Mr. H. H. 
HvuBBERT, of Philadelphia: 

Mr. Chairman, Latlies and Gentlemen: 
We have listened with attention and with 
much pleasure to the words of Supt. Foose. 
In his address of welcome he offered us so 
much here that I think we will be justified 
in appropriating everything in Harrisburg, 
including the State Treasury—for if there is 
anything that School Directors need it is 
money. We have heard the warm welcome 
of the Superintendent of Harrisburg to the 
delegates assembled in this, the first State 
convention of Directors ever held in Penn- 
sylvania, having for its sole object the im- 
provement of the laws. That is to be the 
primary object in our deliberations during 
our convention. Nooneat all familiar with 
the complications of our school law will dis- 
pute the fact that this is needed; and all 
who are interested officially and otherwise 
in our public schools will hear of these 
efforts with great hope for the future. Our 
system of school laws has grown very 
largely out of public necessity, and has 
sprung, in most cases, from what may be re- 
garded as local needs rather than from the 
general principle of the common good. Be- 
cause of this, we have a code of laws in 
many respects special rather than general in 
their application, and this should net be so 
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in a great State like Pennsylvania. As 
officials connected with the management of 
the schools, we have all seen how much 
more efficiently they could be conducted if 
the Legislature were more liberal in its 
views. The time for improvement seems to 
beat hand. I believe the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania appropriates a larger sum of 
money to the cause of general education than 
any of her sister States. This has served to 
invigorate the school authorities every where 
in the State, impelling them to make rapid 
strides in the direction in which effort would 
benefit and uplift the schools. It is the 
duty of the State also to hold front rank in 
the legislation affecting the management of 
these important institutions. Her laws 
should be so framed that they will become a 
tower of strength. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, we have 
come together with this object in view. We 
are here at our own expense. We are not 
sent here by the State. We come from the 
different school districts in the Common- 
wealth, to consult together for the improve- 
ment of our school laws, and for better 
school work. I believe that we shall not go 
home feeling that we have come together in 
vain, but we shall see an early fruitage of 
improvement in the public schools every- 
where. It is with much gratification that I 
find every part of the State represented. 1 
congratulate you, ladies and gentlemen, and 
hope that we shall enjoy our stay here; that 
we shall be free in the discussion of ques- 
tions presented for our consideration—for 
they are all important. Your committee 
has given much thought to the selection of 
proper subjects to be submitted for your 
consideration. I thank you for your kind 
attention, and I ought also to thank you for 
being honored with the privilege of respond- 
ing to the Superintendent of Harrisburg. 

State Supt. N. C. SCHAEFFER being 
called upon, spoke as follows: 

This morning I was wishing for a teacher 
of elocution, sothat I might learn tomakea 
bow suitable for this occasion and worthy of 
the assemblage before me. To face a State 
Convention of School Directors is a new 
sensation. One Governor of Pennsylvania 
said he was promoted when he was elected 
a member of the School Board. An ex-Pres- 
ident of the United States uttered the same 
sentiment on his election to membership in 
the Board of Control. The lofty eminence 
which a man occupies may be measured by 
the depths into which he may fall. Neither 
the Governor nor the President can fall so 
low as to commit the sin of Herod who 
slaughtered the innocents at Bethlehem. 
The only forms of infanticide allowed in civ- 
ilized countries are those which result from 
educational cram, and from forcing children 
into school-rooms that tindermine health 
and vigor of life. 

The highest services which one human 
being can render to another are never paid 
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for in dollars and cents. Yonder runs a 
trolley car. You rescue a child that is in 
danger of being run over. If the father 
should offer you a dollar bill in recognition 
of what you had done, you would spurn his 
filthy lucre. But if he should thank you 
with tears in his eyes and with the warm 
pressure of his hand, you would treasure 
those tears and the pressure of that hand 
among the sacred memories of your life. 
The services which faithful Directors render 
to childhood and to the State, can not be re- 
warded by money. The fact that you came 
here as delegates, paying your own ex- 
penses and receiving no compensation for 
your services, shows the lofty character of 
the office which you fill, and you may well 
hold up your heads in the consciousness 
that as office-holders you outrank every one 
else on Capitol Hill. 

Scientists often dispute over their claims 
to priority in the making of discoveries. I 
know not in whose brain originated the idea 
of forming a State organization of School 
Directors. If Mr. H. H. Quimby, of Mont- 
gomery, does not deserve this honor, to him 
at least belongs the credit of realizing this 
idea by his indefatigable efforts to secure 
the appointment of delegates, and to provide 
all things necessary for the first meeting. 

A New England educator expressed sur- 
prise at what he saw and heard at the Bucks 
county convention of Directors. He said: 
‘* We have nothing like it in my State.’’ So 
far as I now know this is the first State Di- 
rectors’ Convention that has been organized. 
It can become an instrument of great good 
if its members .will not only discuss the 
management of schools, but also watch new 
legislation, for the purpose of preventing 
harm and of inaugurating needed reforms. 
May the School Directors’ Convention of 
Pennsylvania live, and grow, and flourish. 


On motion of Mr. H. H. Quimby, it 
was ordered that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a constitution for the 
permanent State Association of School 
Directors, to report to-morrow morning 
at 9 o’clock. 

After some discussion of the number 
which should compose this committee, it 
was ordered that it should consist of five 
members. 

On motion of G. W. Kennedy, of 
Schuylkill, it was ordered that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed to nominate offi- 
cers for the permanent organization. 

On motion of T. P. Fleeson, of Alle- 
gheny, it was ordered that a committee 
of five members be appointed on resolu- 
tions. 

‘‘“The Consolidation of Districts and 
Free Transportation of Pupils’’ was then 
discussed in the following papers by 
Prof. R. S. MACNAMEE and Mr. S. C. 
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WEADLEY, of Chester county, the follow- 
ing being the paper of Prof. Macnamee: 


CONSOLIDATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
AND FREE TRANSPORTATION OF 
PUPILS. 


That the persons named upon your pro- 
gramme have been selected to open the dis- 
cussion of this question is doubtless due 
to the fact that the district we represent 
has, during the present school year, intro- 
duced the scheme of consolidating country 
schools and furnishing free transportation 
to the pupils of the outlying districts. This 
being the case, I may be permitted here to 
give a brief history of what has been done 
in our township. 

Six years ago, in order to accommodate a 
rapidly growing population, a new school 
district was formed out of the southern part 
of the old Strafford school district in Tre- 
dyftrin township, in which is located the 
village of Devon, and a school was opened 
in a private dwelling till a more suitable 
building could be provided. Before the new 
building was erected at Devon, the school 
at Stratford burned down and the directors 
had two schools on their hands, with no 
building. At once arose the question 
whether to combine the two schools and 
erect a double building, or to put up two 
buildings, one at Devon and the other at 
Strafford. A meeting of the patrons of the 
two districts was held and the matter was 
discussed, with the result that a petition 
was presented to the Board, asking that a 
double building be erected and the schools 
combined so that the children might have 
the better advantages made possible by the 
union of the two schools. 

This request was granted. A double 
building was erected at Strafford; the on/y 
objection to this arrangement being the dis 
tance the children of the Devon district had 
to walk to the building at Strafford. But 
last year this school became overcrowded, 
and again the cry for increased school ac- 
commodations was heard, and again a meet 
ing of the patrons of the Devon district was 
held to discuss the situation. 

This meeting resulted in a request to the 
Board either to erect a single building a 
Devon, thus overcoming the matter of dis- 
tance, or to enlarge the building at Strafford 
and furnish free transportation to the pupils 
of the Devon district. The latter request 
was granted. The building was enlarged, 
an additional teacher was employed, and 
since September tst, the children of that 
district have been conveyed to and from 
school in a large ‘*bus”’ fitted up for the 
purpose. This starts from a central point 
in Devon promptly at 8:25 every morning, 
and goes along the main road leading to 
school, gathering up the children on its 
way. Those living off this road are required 
to walk to it in the morning, and from the 
nearest point on it to their homes in the 
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evening. Steam cars and street cars do not 
stop at the doors of all their patrons, neither 
can this bus be expected to do so. 

Such is a brief history of what has been 
done in our townships towards introducing 
consolidation and free transportation. So 
far it has only been proposed to build no 
more single buildings, leaving the question 
of closing and consolidating some of the 
schools now in use to be settled according 
to the wishes of the people and what seems, 
in the light of our experience with this 
school, to be best for the schools of our 
townships. Up to the present time nothing 
could have worked more smoothly or more 
to the satisfaction of the patrons. Those 
who at the beginning were indifferent, and 
those who were actively opposed to the plan, 
have alike become its supporters; and there 
is now hardly a dissenting voice raised. 
The children are delighted. There is no 
need of a compulsory law in the Devon dis- 
trict. The regular and full attendance 
could hardly be surpassed through a com- 
pulsory law under the old system. 

Now, what are some of the advantages 
claimed for consolidation and free transpor- 
tation? How far is it practicable and to 
what extent is it not? What about its 
cost? Its effect on the attendance? How 
do results in teaching compare with those 
under the old system? These are some of 
the questions that naturally suggest them- 
selves, and all of them are worth consider- 
ing. 

Back of this movement, both in Chester 
county and elsewhere, is an earnest desire 
to enlarge the usefulness of our country 
schools ; to bring within the reach of pupils 
of rural districts advantages which, with 
very rare € xceptions, are now enjoyed only 
by our towns; and to do it, too, without 
additional cost to the tax-payer. Can it be 
done 

The system is not old enough in Chester 
county to answer that question satisfac- 
torily; but let us look to Massachusetts, 
where it originated and where it has been 
in operation for years, and see how it has 
worked there. 

If any believe this scheme to be the off- 
spring ot educational cranks, or that it was 
hurriedly thrust upon the people, let me 
right here disabuse their minds. No educa- 
tional reform of recent years has been 
wrought out more deliberately or with more 
painstaking care, or by a more conservative 
and enlightened people. And while the 
scheme has met with triumphant success at 
the end of ten years’ agitation, it is safe to 
say that, being so novel and without prece- 
dent, it never could have succeeded among 
a less intelligent people than those of the 
Bay State. 

To Concord, Mass., having an area of 
about twenty-five square miles and, in 188o, 
containing twelve schools in eleven build- 
ings, belongs the honor of being the pioneer 
in this movement. Seven of these twelve 
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schools were located in or near villages, and 
the other five were in outlying farming dis- 
tricts, constantly growing smaller and 
weaker from lack of interest and the drift of 
population towards the towns. About 1880 
a proposition was made to consolidate the 
seven village schools into three, and to close 
the five outlying schools and convey their 
pupils to these three central schools. At 
first a majority of the people opposed the 
plan, and the history of the movement dur- 
ing the ten years that elapsed between the 
closing of the first of these schools and the 
last, tells of petitions and counter-petitions 
and continuous discussion, under which the 
opposition slowly but surely melted away; 
and to-day the system has the most unani- 
mous support of the people. The little, old- 
time schools of Concord have been closed 
out and knocked off to the highest bidder, 
without a single dissenting voice being 
raised in their behalf. It is worthy of note, 
too, that during these entire ten years a 
majority of the Board were in favor of the 
scheme, and were farmers from the districts 
in which were located the schools it was 
propos: d to close. 

And not only in Concord has the scheme 
succeeded. Dr. Winship is authority for the 
statement that one hundred and thirty-five 
townships in that little commonwealth have 
adopted it; and that to-day there is scarcely 
to be found in the whole State a single one- 
teacher school, where there were probably 
five hundred of them five years ago. This 
from such an intelligent, yet conservative 
people as those of Massachusetts, is a tre- 
mendous endorsement of the plan. 

The man who had neither the time nor in- 
clination to investigate the probable results 
or possibilities of the scheme, but who de- 
nounced it from the first as a failure, has 
disappeared; the strong, though natural 
conservatism of the people has been over- 
come; the belief that the movement was in 
the interest of the central, and against the 
outlying districts has faded away; the fear 
that real estate would depreciate 1n value in 
the closed districts has been proved ground- 
less by the fact that it meets with more 
ready sale at better prices than formerly. 
The natural reluctance of parents to sending 
their children from one and a half to three 
miles to school has disappeared, and they 
now much prefer seeing them conveyed in 
comfortable vehicles to trudging through 
the mud and snow, and they would not re- 
turn to the old system if they could. 

Each vehicle is in charge of a trusty dri- 
ver, often a farmer’s wife, and discipline is 
maintained by simply requiring any unruly 
pupil to get out and walk, and a single ap- 
Dlication of this remedy is said to be effect- 
ive. These vehicles start from the extreme 
end of the district they are to serve, gather- 
ing up children as they go along the main 
road to school in the morning, and distribu- 
ting them the same way in the evening. 
They are fitted with seats running length- 
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wise, curtained on all sides, and in cold 
weather the floors are covered with straw, 
and the children are provided with blankets. 

The advantages claimed for the system 
are many. All the benefits which come from 
thorough grading and classification; of libra- 
ries and reference books easily furnished to 
the few schools, but which would be denied 
the many; all the advantages of more thor- 
ough supervision; of opportunity of secur- 
ing teachers particularly fitted for the differ- 
ent grades of work, from the primary to the 
high school; of large, well-ventilated and 
well-equipped school buildings; of less tar- 
diness and more regular attendance in all 
kinds of weather; and of from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. better results in teaching 
—these are among them. Every means of 
making teaching more efiective can be 


adopted and carried into operation more 
readily, and it gives the same advantage to 
the outlying, purely rural districts as to the 
towns and villages. 

Now, what about the very important mat- 


ter of cost? In Concord, during the term of 
’9I-’92, it cost S40 per wee k to convey the 
pupils of the closed districts, but it would 
have cost $60 per week to have run the closed 
schools. Here was a clear saving of one- 
third, because it required no extra teachers 
at the ce ntral schools the chil lre n of the 
closed districts merging with those of the 
central. 

Under consolidation fewer teachers will do 
the work of a township, and what is saved 
in salaries and other expenses will in many 
instances pay the cost of transportation. In- 
deed, in some cases money would doubtless 
be saved, as inthe case of Concord. Ithink 
it best not to claim that this would always 
be the case; but rather that much better re- 
sults would be obtained for about the same 
amount that is now expended. I feel con- 


. fident that those who aim at better results 


at no greater or but slightly greater cost, 
will not be disappointed tm consolidation. 

In acertain township in Chester county 
there are four schools in contiguous terri- 
tory, having a total attendance of about 
ninety. If three of these schools were closed 
and consolidated with the fourth, which is 
central, and this central school classified and 
graded, and put in charge of two teachers, 
a Saving in salaries and fuel of about $825 
per annum would be effected. The cost of 
transportation of the three closed schools 
would be from $750 to $800, showing a bal- 
ance in favor of transportation. 

The system seems especially applicable 
to small and, therefore, expensive schools ; 
and even when, in some cases, consolidation 
would seem to indicate an additional cost, 
it is doubtful whether in the end it would 
prove so. For instance, the directors of one 
of the townships of Chester county fur- 
nished their schools with apparatus at a 
cost of $400. Had the schools of that town- 
ship been consolidated into three, which is 
a reasonable proposition, the cost would 
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have been $120, a saving of $280, or enough | 
to pay the transportation of one school for a 

year. Again, our own township of Tre- 

dyffrin has $30,000 invested in school prop- 

erty. Three five-thousand-dollar buildings, 

costing $15,000, would furnish much better 

accommodations than we now have, with 

$15,000 less money invested ; five per cent. 

on this amount is $750, or nearly half 
enough to pay the transportation expenses 

of the entire township. 

The enlarging of the building at Strafford 
cost $3,000. Containing five rooms, it will 
furnish accommodations for years to come. 
An acre of ground at Devon for school pur- 
poses would have cost $2,000. A one-room 
building would have cost $2,500 more, total 
$4,500, for what? A single, old-time, un- 
graded school. Here is a saving of $1,500, 
enough to pay the transportation expenses 
of that school for nearly six years to come, 
to say nothing of the better advantages sup- 
plied during those years. 

For two months last fall the three schools 
at Strafford were heated with one fire, and 
they probably will be so heated for two 
months in the spring. If these schools 
were separate, three fires would be needed. 
This fact is mentioned only as suggestive 
of the many ways of saving, as in supplies, 
care of property, fewer sets of apparatus, 
etc., which follow in the wake of consolida- 
tion and which would not be overlooked in 
business affairs. Why should they not be 
regarded in school matters ? 

An effort has here been made to give a 
conservative estimate of the probable cost 
of the system. No one will doubt, as has 
been said, that results from fifty to a hun- 
dred per cent. better can be obtained in 
these schools. If by some plan proposed 
here to-day the farmers of this State could 
raise one and a half or two bushels of corn 
where heretofore but one had grown; or of. 
obtaining a ton and a half or two tons of 
hay where now but one ton is harvested, 
and that at no greater cost of production, 
the plan would receive very careful consid- 
eration, and, if found to be reliable, would 
be hailed as a distinct advance in the busi- 
ness of farming. I ask as much for this 
scheme. It is not offered as a plan for set- 
ting up an educational bargain counter 
where cheap goods may be gotten at thirty 
per cent. off; but it is offered in the belief 
that the vast majority of the people of this 
Commonwealth are willing to pay what it 
now costs to run their public schools, and 
what they want is the best goods at the 
lowest possible cost. 

It is too soon to estimate results at Straf- 
ford, but so far we have noticed that there 
is no tardiness on the part of those con- 
veyed, but a marked improvement in the 
regularity of attendance of these over that 
of last term, and we are ever conscious of 
the fact that the recitation periods are 
double in length what they would be were 
these schools separated. This gives more 
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time for individual instruction, and must 
mean better results in teaching. 

There are in this audience and through- 
out the State many warm friends of Town- 
ship High Schools, and the attention of 
these is especially invited to the promise 
which this movement has in it for these 
schools. We may hope to see these schools 
established generally only as we show our 
ability to maintain strong, well-graded and 
well-attended Grammar Schools. Enough 
interest and enthusiasm must be aroused to 
iuduce all who possibly can to remain and 
complete the grammar school course, for it 
is only then that they become candidates for 
high school training. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to our schools to-day is that so 
few attend them long enough. Toacertain 
extent this cannot be overcome in any com- 
munity, for there are many children who 
are compelled from necessity to stop sooner, 
but there is nevertheless a large percentage 
who drop out from indifference. Townships 
that have a graded course of study, and that 
graduate their pupils when they have com- 
pleted that course, are doing much to over- 
come this difficulty by offering the pupils 
definite results and definite attainments, 


and it has been found that the number of 
grammar school graduates in these town- 
ships is yearly growing larger. 

There are those who favor Township High 
Schools on general principles, but who, as 
they look round over their own township, 


see little need of such schools on account or 
the weakness of the lower schools. The 
consolidation of these into a few strong, 
well-graded schools, presents a remedy for 
this condition. The graduates from these, 
full of the enthusiasm and inspiration which 
such schools beget, will furnish the material 
for the high schools, and the same vehicles 
which bring pupils from a distance to the 
grammar school will bring the pupils to the 
high school; and two of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of the success of these 
schools have, so far as possible, been over- 
come, namely, lack of pupils and distance 
from the outlying districts. 

The matter of distance is not an imaginary 
one. It is decidedly real; and, ens 
laws may be passed to encourage township 
high schools, and we may erect buildings to 
accommodate them, we shall look in vain 
in purely rural districts for pupils to attend 
them, unless some means in harmony with 
the present be adopted to make them avail- 
able to all who should attend them. It will 
prove of no avail to speak of the long dis- 
tances that used to be walked to school. 
The day of walking three or four miles to 
school in most of the counties of this State is 
forever past. As well think of exchanging 
the electric light for the tallow-dip, the 
freight train for the Conestoga wagon, the 
Pullman train for the stage coach, as to 
hope to meet the present demands upon our 
schools with the facilities of a generation 


ag 
ago. 
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The people of the rural districts need to 
look the situation squarely in the face, un- 
daunted by the fear of adopting something 
new or novel. If we but behold the towns 
and cities with their magnificent school 
equipment and facilities, outstripping us in 
intelligence and in the race for comfortable 
livelihood; if we but fully comprehend the 
fact that every year brings with it the need 
of better training and greater intelligence on 
the part of those who would succeed in rural 
occupations, we will become profoundly im- 
pressed with the need of increased school 
facilities in the country. We need schools 
in harmony with the spirit of the times— 
schools with their face to the future. Con- 
solidation opens the door to a new and bet- 
ter condition. 


MR. S. C. WEADLEY’S PAPER. 


Our subject ‘‘ Consolidation of Districts 
and Free Transportation of Pupils,’’ ap- 
plies now only to the rural districts. 
Considering the importance to a practical 
people of this matter of concentration of 
school children by free transportation 
versus the old-time district school, the 


cheapening process is scarcely discernible, 
because the old-time schools are: already 
bought and paid for; and the central school 
with its centralizing process of free trans- 
portation, if adopted, must be paid for. Con- 
sequently, the first thought suggests a dis- 


carding of an old and tried friend for one 
new and untried; the casting aside of a use- 
ful implement, the purchasing of a new one. 
Viewed in this light this system would in- 
crease instead of diminishing expenses. 

With the moneys expended upon the nine 
district schools in my own township, I firmly 
believe two modern schools could be built 
that would accommodate all the children of 
the township, and there would be a few 
rooms to spare for an increase of pupils. 
Were I conducting the school system of 
Tredyffrin township on business principles, 
with no taxpayer to consult, I would aban- 
don every district school in the township, 
build two modern schools, transport the 
children free, and save money by the opera- 
tion. Prof. Macnamee has told you with 
eloquence and with force the wonderful re- 
sults to be derived from this system. He 
astounds us with the fact that Massachu- 
setts is deserting and demolishing her 
school-houses by the hundred, and all in 
the interest of highereducation. Now there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ri- 
diculous. Let us take that step and ask, 
Are there any taxpayers in Massachusetts ? 
If so, why do they allow this wholesale de- 
sertion and desecration of public property ? 
Simply because they have fund better 
way of educating their children. 

But one taxpayer has said, ‘‘ That applies 
to Massachusetts, not here.’’ Taking the 
average daily attendance of all the schools 
in Tredyffrin township for the term ending 
June, 1895, we find 277 scholars, with to 
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teachers, or a fraction less than 28 scholars 
to a teacher daily. It would not be good 
policy to advocate placing 55 children under 
one teacher; but grade those 277 children 
properly and concentrate them, and five 
teachers will get just as good results as ten 
teachers are now getting; nor will they be 
compelled to work any harder to do this. 

If this position is correct my township 
would pay $200 per month less for the sal- 
aries. This amount would haul 300 chil- 
dren to school daily, as it costs us but $30.00 
per month for an omnibus that hauls forty- 
six children daily. Just think of it: A 
teacher with twenty-eight children (and 
some have only twelve) that can teach forty 
with far better results, and can teach fifty- 
six or sixty with just as good results, pro- 
viding they are graded, and then ask your- 
self, Is the old plan economical? In a lim- 
ited way I can, in part, prove my position 
by figures from our teachers’ monthly 
reports. 

The combined average daily attendance of 
Strafford graded school for the last term, 
with two teachers, was sixty scholars, aver- 
aging thirty scholars to a teacher; Presby- 
terian, Walker's and Fairview schools, with 
three teachers, fifty-seven scholars, averag- 
ing nineteen to each teacher; Paoli, Presby- 
terian and Walker’s, with three teachers, 
sixty-one scholars, averaging twenty to a 
teacher; Presbyterian, Walker’s and Mt. 
Pleasant, with three teachers, sixty-three 
scholars, averaging twenty-one toa teacher; 
North Berwyn, Presbyterian and Walker’s, 
with three teachers, sixty-one scholars, av- 
eraging twenty to a teacher; Salem, Presby- 
terian and Walker’s, with three teachers, 
sixty-three scholars, averaging twenty-one 
to a teacher; Howellville, Presbyterian and 
Walker’s, with three teachers, sixty-eight 
scholars, averaging twenty-three to a 
teacher. By making seven combinations I 
prove to you that two teachers at Strafford 
were doing more work than were three 
teachers elsewhere. The records will prove 
that this has been done for two years past, 
or ever since our graded school has been 
built. We have one school in our township 
whose smallest daily average attendance for 
one month was twelve scholars; its largest 
daily average attendance was twenty-three 
We have another school whose smallest 
average attendance for one month was four- 
teen, its largest seventeen. 

I have been told that I had ‘trolleys in 
my brain,’’ because I advocate hauling the 
children at the taxpayers’ expense. I have 
been told that I favored building large 
schools with no children to fill them, and 
then to meet the dilemma I sent an omnibus 
huckstering around the country to gather 
the children at the taxpayers’ expense. 


Just think of that man’s position for a few 


minutes, whose property has been paying 
tax for years to buy two school lots, build 
two school houses, keep them in repair, 
furnish apparatus, employ two teachers to 
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teach on some days, one twelve, the other 
fourteen scholars, two teachers’ salaries for 
twenty-six scholars, $80 per month in sala- 
ries alone. Ought that man to growl at a 
system that hauls forty-six children to 
school daily for 30 dollars per month, places 
them in a school with 113 children’s names 
upon the roll, with three divisions properly 
graded, and three teachers doing as much 
work as four teachers elsewhere in the town- 
ship. Surely any School Board ought to 
have three-fourths of that fourth teacher's 
salary to extend a system that has brought 
such good results in our two years’ experi- 
ence. 

Tredyffrin township has faithfully tried 
the district system until nine schools are 
built and more are needed. The question 
arises, Shall we go on striving to build a 
school atevery man’s door? Shall we goon 
eternally buying lots, building schools, and 
adding to the expenses of the township? 
Shall we enlarge a system that is already 
too large, too cumbrous, for proper manipu- 
lationand proper inspection? We want closer 
supervision by our supervisor, by our direc 
tors, and by our taxpayers. Give the di- 
rectors of a township two schools to inspect, 
and they will do the work better and more 
readily than if they have a dozen. 
hauling the children from part of one school 
district four months, the figures from our 
monthly reports show us by six different 
combinations that the three teachers are each 
averaging thirty scholars per day, elsewhere 
from twenty-two to twenty-five per day, that 
these three teachers are doing as much work 
as four teachers elsewhere. 

Now, these figures are strong enough to 
cause any School! Board to consider the ad- 
visability of employing teachers to teach 
children, instead of taxing the people to 
build and run school-houses and employ 
teachers for empty benches. While this old 
system may not produce wooden-headed 
children, it can safely be called a wooden- 
headed system. Modern schools with mod- 
ern conveniences mean comfort and health 
for your children. Such surroundings will 
create an affection for school life. Centrali- 
zation will bring that comfort and that 
atection. Centralization will wipe out that 
old school building, uglier and less comfort- 
able than your barn, and introduce a new 
one made habitable by heating, ventilating 
and sanitary arrangements. Centralization 
by transportation will take your child to 
school in company with other children, and 
all under a guardian of your own selection. 
It insures the safe and prompt arrival of 
your child at school in the morning and at 
home in the evening. There can be no 
truants under this system, which is also the 
very antithesis of compulsory education, 
and whose results are miraculous when com- 
pared with other systems. 

No officer of the law is needed to en- 
force an indifferent and surly attendance, 
no stump speaker to extol its virtues, no 
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bill-poster or newspaper advertisements to 
keep it before the public. Simply announce 
to the children that on a given day an om- 
nibus will meet them at a given point to 
haul them to school, and they will all be 
there. Centralization by free transportation 
is the only avenue to a universal system of 
Township High Schools. This great ques- 
tion of centralization meets us in every walk 
in life. The history of the world is a his- 
tory of centralization. Great Britain domi- 
nates the policies of the world because she 
has centralized its commerce and its 
finances. New York has a wonderful influ- 
ence over this entire continent for similar 
reasons. In Philadelphia, a small lot, 
scarcely large enough for a chicken-yard, 
will sell for more money than some of your 
farms. Why? Because the population 
makes it a business centre. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, by seeking business and 
freight centres, can spend millions of dol- 
lars upon its outfit and yet haul you to 
Philadelphia cheaper than you can buy 
leather in case you walked there. 
Wanamaker, the f 


shoe 
John 
this country, 


t imestion of 


merchant prince of 
thoroughly understands this 
centralization. Located 
centrally to a million of souls, near the ter- 
niinals of two railroads where thousands of 
ly, contiguous to the great- 
est network of railways anywhere in 
the world, with all facilities for busi- 
ness this man says, ‘‘Come and buy of me, 
and I will pay your car fare.”’ 
We have dotted every hill and every val- 
They were the 
Slowly but surely the 
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ley with public schools. 
the 
stigma of poverty has vanished, and to-day 
any one can be proud to be connected in any 


need Ol age. 


way with our public school system. The 
old system has enlightened the people, 
paved the way, as it were, for a new, a 
higher system of education. That system is 
within your grasp, and can be presented 
thus: Stop trying to carry the school to the 
children, and carry the children to the school. 

In the discussion which followed, a del- 
egate who spoke in support of Prof. Mac- 
namee’s idea said that one school in his 
district had but six pupils, and they had 
to pay $30 a month to teach them. If 
consolidated with two other schools the 
cost of transportation would be less, and 
there would be better schools at less ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Quimby asked.if the paying for 
transportation of pupils by the School 
Board is legal. Mr. Weadley answered 
that the Board of Tredyffrin district, 
Chester county, of which he is a member, 
had consulted their attorney upon this 
point, and he had advised them that it is 
within the power of the Board; that an 
injunction had been threatened but had 
never been procured. 
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Mrs. Carter, of Chester, said that some 
of the smaller districts had such good 
teachers that it would be a pity to con- 
solidate them and throw these teachers 
out of employment. 

Dr. Alexander, of Lancaster, pointed 
out the dangers of too much centraliza- 
tion in schools. Too many pupils may 
be crowded into central schools with in- 
sufficient playgrounds, 

Mr. Thompson, of Mifflin, said: We 
tried free transportation for two months, 
and then gave it up because there were 
no more pupils to transport. The parents 
said they were not willing to be deprived 
of their right to a school of their own, and 
preferred a teacher at $16 a month to 
better tuition under a better paid teacher 
in a neighboring school. Some of these 
parents can neither read nor write. Ina 
more enlightened community prejudice 
would not have defeated the plan. 

Mr. Heimach of Mifflin, Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford of Philadelphia, James H. Mc- 
Kean of Armstrong, John W. Cure of 
Lackawanna, O. W. J. Hall of Delaware, 
S. C. Weadley of Chester, P. M. Brown 
of Cambria, and others, continued the dis- 
cussion at some length. 

It was moved that papers read before 
the convention upon this subject be 
printed in pamphlet form for distribution 
throughout the State, to which the ob- 
jection was urged that there were no funds 
to pay for such publication. Mr. Mac- 
namee said that ten dollars had been 
placed in his hands for this purpose. 

Dr. Schaeffer informed the convention 
that these papers would be published 
promptly and without any cost in Zhe 

ennsvivania School Journal, whereupon 
the motion was withdrawn. 

The Chairman called on Mr. Quimby 
for a statement of expenses incurred in 
calling and arranging for this convention, 
and it was suggested that the members 
present contribute a sufficient sum to re 
imburse them. On motion, the whole 
matter was deferred until after permanent 
organization. 

The chairman then 
committees, as follows: 

On Constitution—H. H. Quimby, Mont- 
gomery, Chairman; Augustus S. Bishop, 
Northampton; E. T. Bullock, Delaware; 
M.S. Parvin, Berks, and Alexander Lang, 
Cambria. 

Nominations—G. W. Kennedy, Schuyl- 
kill; Rev. I. P. Wilbur, Cumberland; A. C. 
Coulter, Allegheny; Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, 
Phila., and James C. Brown, Columbia. 


announced the 
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Resolutions—T. P. Fleeson, Allegheny, 
Chairman; Rev. J. A. Jamison, Armstrong; 
S. J. Barnett, York; John A. Opp, Luzerne, 
and W. M. Heimach, Mifflin. 


On motion, adjourned to 7.30 o'clock. 


_ ~~ 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





A FTER some preliminary business, the 
[\ first topic for the evening session, 
which convened at the time appointed, 
was ‘‘ Standard Plans for School Houses,”’ 
presented by Supt. JoseEpH S. WALTON, 
of Chester county : 


STANDARD PLANS FOR SCHOOL, HOUSES. 


In a State with as many conflicting and 
diverse local conditions as Pennsylvania, no 
‘* standard plans for school houses’’ can be 
adopted. Indeed, it is doubtful if the 
ness and uniformity yuld 
all desirable, even if it were attainable. The 
utter lack of variety which is sometimes ex- 
hibited in a township where uniformity ob- 


. ] ? y 
resulting wi 


tains, where all the houses are built upon 
the same store-box model, is tiresome 
enough to cure one of all longings for any 
further uniformity. While such sameness 
is to be deplored, yet at the same time we 
do need in this Commonwealth a greater 
unity of purpose in school house construc- 


tion. 

Every year witnesses the waste of thous- 
ands and tens of thousands dollars of 
public money, and the persistent erection of 
conditions which threaten the health and 
welfare of the entire community. And all 
this because men ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of school architecture are allowed to 
perpetrate their ignorance upon an innocent 
and long-suffering public. And though 
much may be written upon this subject, it 
is impossible to keep all the School Direc- 
tors, and all the narrow-minded, stubborn, 
and self-sufficient contractors and builders 
informed on the latest and most desirable in 
school-house construction. Nearly ninety 
per cent. of the school buildings Penn- 


f 
ol 


in 
sylvania are the result of local notions and 
whims, the pride of the builder and the 
target of all subsequent criticism. Their 
chief point of excellence consists in work- 
ing up patronage for the local physician and 
in making generous contributions to the 
nearest burying ground. 

We have in Pennsylvania some of the 


finest school buildings in the country. 
Over half of the best towns now look with 


pride towards their public school building. 
There are also some country school houses 
which are models of their kind. We have 
good systems of ventilation, and the best 
arrangements for heat and light. Pam- 
phiets on school architecture have been 
issued from time to time by the Department 
of Education at Washington, and can be 
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secured at any time upon application; the 
bibliography on this subject ee during the 
last ten years grown enormously, and yet 
school houses have been built which set all 
modern standards and conclusions at defi- 
ance. Have we not then reached that stage 
in the free school progress of this Common- 
wealth when every School Board contem- 
plating the erection of buildings should be 
required to present their plans to a board of 
examiners, or the School Department, for 
inspection and approval? Does not the 
State already for public safety dictate a few 
requirements in the construction of thea- 
tres, public halls, ete.? There are States 
which have even gone so far as to tell farm- 
ers how their cow stables should be con- 
structed before the milk will be admitted 
to the trade. Are not fire escapes now re- 
quired upon hotels, factoriesand other large 
buildings ? 

Not a few States have already passed 
enactments forbidding the erection of any 
school houses over two stories high. Who 
questions the value and the constitution- 
ality of such legislation? Yet School 
Boards are permitted to go as they please, 
to present themselves victims to every 
prejudiced builder whose apparently super- 
1or knowledge deludes them—and the pub- 
lic must pay the bill. Are they not per- 
mitted to squander public money, through 
ignorance of economy in architecture? Are 
they not permitted to jeopardize health and 
morals among children, all for want of some 
central oversight from the State standpoint ? 

Such a scheme would annually save 
money in Pennsylvania. The average life 
of a rural school house is the shortest of any 
roofed abode in the district. Churches, 
dwellings, and even barns, live longer than 
the average school house. As a rule they 
are built by people with very little or no ex- 
perience in building; the contractor has no 
one to supervise his work; a public building 
becomes an object to pilfer from; hasty work 
and low bids all combine to turn out a re- 
sult which tempts children to a maximum 
of destructiveness. All these things com- 
bine to shorten the life of the average school 
building. 

While State inspection might require an 
increased outlay in many cases, it would, on 
a conservative estimate, more than double 
the life-time of the house, thus resulting in 
a saving to the taxpayer. If we leave out 
of consideration all hygienic advantages, 
State inspection would save rural communi- 
ties nearly one-half of what they now spend 
for buildings and repairs. This fact is too 
patent to such a body of School Directors as 
we have represented in this Association to 
need any further illustrations for argument. 
What man or woman present but can look 
over the history of the school buildings in 
his or her own school district during the 
last half century, and see from our modern 
vantage ground how at least one-third of 
the money spent for buildings and repairs 
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might have been saved if things had been 
done right in the beginning? Would not 
the proper kind of State inspection have 
done much towards saving this? 

In the second place, such a scheme would 
do much towards saving money in erecting 
borough and city school buildings. It 
would prevent the vain effort to adapt worn- 
out church buildings to school purposes, to 
build for to-day and not for to-morrow. It 
would exert a wholesome influence over 
what now threatens to become an epidemic 
in Pennsylvania, 7. ¢., the extravagant ex- 


penditure for school buildings through 
motives of local pride only. We have 


visited buildings in this State which cost a 
third more than was necessary for utility or 
beauty, buildings which when their en- 
thusiastic projector dies will not have one 
advocate left to plead for them. State in- 
spection properly organized and endowed 
with authority would be a great step in ad- 
vance in this Commonwealth. Its influence 
would first pass upon the location of the 
house. Low, damp, poorly drained and 
spongy soil, producing wet cellars and 
pools on the play grounds, would not be 
tolerated ;.that is, new buildings could not 
be located there. One would suppose at 
first thought that no Board would locate in 
such places, but we hear of such things fre- 
quently. Land enough to insure ample 
play-ground should be a necessity. When 
from forty to sixty children are crowded 
upon a quarter of an acre or less, somebody 
has sinned against childhood. Opportuni- 
ties for active, innocent play are as neces- 
sary as books and apparatus. Indeed, if the 
former is neglected, the latter too often be- 
come useless. 

The value of sunshine is just as great as 
that of shade, and hygienically far more so. 
No tree should be planted nearer a school- 
house than its height when grown. When 
the grounds are of ample size, the trees 
should be planted in groups for shade and 
beauty. Plenty of open, clear, dry ground 
should be furnished for the purpose of play- 
ing school games. Whenever it is possible 
to include a piece of woodland in the school 
grounds it should be done, yet under no 
circumstances should the house be placed 
wholly in the woods or forest. A combina- 
tion of trees and open ground, of sunshine 
and shade, should be the object in view. 

The Fence.—Churches, or meeting-houses, 
dwellings, farms, all valuable a a are 
fenced, except the school grounds. They 
still remain as open commons; and as long 
as stray stock find them a desirable pastur- 
age, and as long as they are open to all 
animals which are driven along the road, 
they will be little better than the public 
highway, and in no way desirable or attract- 
ive to the children. The advantages of a 
good fence are plain to any one interested in 
children. Trees and shrubbery are then 
possible. Pupils can be taught to collect 


the various varieties of rocks and minerals 
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found in the locality, and, after making a 
huge rockery, they could search for the dif- 
ferent kinds of ferns, and plant therein. 
This would be ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.’’ 

The shrubbery indigenous to the neighbor- 
hood could be transplanted by the children. 
In fact, a love for nature, and a realization 
of all which is desired for Arbor Day, and 
the future of forestry, depends very largely 
upon a good school-yard fence. A good, 
heavy, pipe fence, with rustic cedar posts, 
will make a strong and durable enclosure. 
Two or three pipes, and in some localities 
one pipe, will beenough. The children here 
again can be taught to plant wild honey- 
suckle, clematis and other vines around the 
posts, until the fence would become the 
pride of the school. The house should be so 
located as to throw the play-grounds under 
the range of the windows. In no case 
should the play-grounds be back of the 
building. The moral value of a window or 
two looking out upon the games at recess 
cannot be over-estimated. A good cement 
walk from the house to the road is economy. 

The House,—In building a school house 
the first thing to take into consideration is 
the number of pupils to be accommodated. 
The maximum number, not the average, 
should be the consideration. No wide- 
awake and observant business man but 


uickly sees the superior advantages of in- 


ividual seating over the old double desks. 
Therefore, iu planning a school house, the 
kind of furniture should be a primary con- 
sideration. Indeed, if we wish the most de- 
sirable methods of penmanship to be taught, 
a desk should be provided deep enough to 
allow the child to rest the entire arm while 
learning the fore-arm movement, with his 
copy or practice paper directly in front or 
him. Those little, shallow, individual 
desks which compel a child to sit with one 
side to the desk while writing, cannot be 
deprecated in tog strong terms. Having de- 
cided upon the size and style of desk, and 


estimating upon the maximum number of | 


pupils, a School Board is then in a position 
to plan a school house intelligently. 

The worst possible of all practices is to 
first build a house and then try to fit into it 
some furniture which the enterprising agent 
has persuaded us to buy, and then a few 
weeks later try to fit the children who come 
crowding to school into the seats we have 
purchased. That is making the foot fit the 
shoe, instead of making the shoe fit the 
foot. A wise decision on these matters di- 
minishes the friction in discipline, improves 
the pupils’ morals, influences their manners, 
and lays the foundation of an independent 
self-reliance; and last, but not least, dimin- 
ishes the opportunity for communication of 
diseases. No School Board fulfills its duty 
which refuses to consider these matters pre- 
vious to building a new house. Seating ca- 
pacity for forty eight pupils should be the 
maximum limit for any single-roomed 
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building. Eight rows of individual desks 
two feet wide, and eight aisles each two feet 
wide, with a central aisle six feet wide, can 
be placed in a room forty feet wide over all. 
Six seats in a row, with three feet of floor 
space for each—and this amount is abso- 
lutely necessary if we would provide desks 
of a size sufficient for properly teaching 
penmanship, and give the child room to 
write out his lesson in a hygienic position— 
six desks in a row will leave a space of ten 
feet in front for teacher’s table, class bench, 
etc., and room to focus all properly upon 
the blackboard. It will also leave a space 
of eight feet in the rear for cloak rooms, 
either open or enclosed. This can all find 
position within thirty-six feet over all. 
Hence a house 36 x 40, using its longest di- 
mension for width, and seating the pupils 
in that manner, will accommodate forty- 
eight pupils and leave ample room for all 
purposes. 

The height of the room should be about 
twelve feet. Anything beyond that for a 
house of the above dimensions will cause 
what is known as a noisy room, that confu- 
sion of sounds so annoying to the teacher, 
and so tempting to the bad boy. Less than 
twelve feet is too low for purposes of venti- 
lation. The size of the house having been 
determined, an intelligent plan can be 
worked out. If an architect is employed, 
these things should be decided beforehand. 

School Boards should know what they 
want before placing the building in the 
hands of another. In most cases it pays to 
employ an architect. He knows how to 
dress up proportions in the most attractive, 
durable and economical shape. The day of 
ginger-bread architecture has gone. Archi- 
tecture to-day makes utility subservient to 
beauty; where a considerable sum of money 
is to be expended, an architect more than 
saves the cost in being responsible for the 
contractor’s work. 

No plan should be adopted which does not 
furnish an abundance of light. The glass 
surface should never be less than from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the floor surface. For 
a room 36x40, ten windows 8% x3'% would be 
required. Anything less than this will 
cause a strain upon some eyes in the mid- 
dle of the room on cloudy days. The light 
should fall from the rear over the left shoul- 
der whenever possible. Cross lights from 
the sides are not objectionable. The win- 
dows should extend to within six inches of 
the ceiling, three and one-half or four feet 
from the floor. This offers better facilities 
for window ventilation, and a greater supply 
of soft, reflected light from the ceiling, and 
obviates any glare upon the desks of those 
seeted close to the windows. By this ar- 
rangement the A&ifficulty of reading from the 
blackboard is reduced toa minimum. The 
very best material should be employed for 
window and sash frames, and on exposed 
sides double sash should be used. A slight 
extra expense here will not only reduce the 
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cost of heating the house, but will materi- 
rially add to the comfort of the pupils. Out- 
side shutters are a needlessexpense. Stout 
heavy wire woven in coarse meshes will an- 
swer all purposes. These can be fitted in 
so as to be removed when the windows need 
to be cleaned. They reduce the cost of re- 
airs from outside accidents, and do not in- 
jure casements by the banging and slam- 
ming of shutters. 

Stone and brick houses are preferable to 
frame. It is poor economy to apply the i1n- 
side plaster directly to the walis. They 
should be stripped, and then lathed an 
plastered. If ordinary roofing lath are used 
for this purpose, there will be an inch of air 
space between the plaster and the wall. 
This should be connected with the cellar and 
the attic, thus allowing a free circulation of 
air. The importance of this little precaution 
should claim the honest attention of every 
person interested in building or repairing 
school-houses. It insures a dry wall, en- 
ables paint or paper to stick, adds comfort 
and health to the children, and diminishes 
the cost of heating the house by one-fifth. 
The cellar ventilation is improved; much, 
if not all, of the obnoxious dampness which 
lurks in poorly-kept school cellars passing 
off into the attic. Itis well known to every 
observing person, that there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in the cellar but finds its way, in 
the form of cellar damp, into the room 
above. 

The excavations for the cellar should not 
be more than three or four feet deep. The 
height of the cellar ceiling should never be 
less than eight feet. This permits large 
cellar windows, and plenty of air and light. 
If the house is heated by hot air, it permits 
the furnace to do its work better. ‘The chil- 
dren have a place to play on stormy days, 
and, where manual training is in vogue, the 
cellar offers a desirable place for the shops. 
Where a special teacher for manual training 
is not employed, and the regular teacher 
gives the instruction in this subject, it is 
more desirable to use a part of the school- 
room, when it is large enough to permit it. 
One corner is boxed off with two sides 
glass, and furnished with one bench and 
outfit, enabling the teacher to oversee the 
work of one or two pupils at a time. In 
building, some such provision should be 
made; the room becomes desirable if type- 
writing is taught in the school, or if an in- 
strument is used for practice. 

The floor is an all-important matter. 
Children are too often compelled to sit all 
day with their feet on cold floors. Double 
floors, with paper between, are almost a 
necessity, unless some system of heat and 
ventilation is employed which requires a 
circulating air space between the floor and 
ceiling below. Double floors deaden the 
sound, and add very much to the comfort of 
both teacher and pupil. 

The school house roof offers a difficult 
problem. It should be water tight, imperv- 
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ious to driving snow, and should need little 
repair. Slate, tin, and iron all have their 
objections. A split cedar or cypress shingle, 
dipped in creosote stain, and properly put 
on, with one-third of the shingle exposed, 
produces a result as nearly satisfactory as 
can be found. When hemlock sheeting is 
used instead of lath, little or no snow will 
get into the loft. The roof should be steep, 
and ample provision made for attic ventila- 
tion. A belfry can be made to serve three 
purposes, beauty, ventilation, and protec- 
tion for the bell. 

The inside finish should be of hard wood; 
the slight additional cost is more than com- 
for by additional durability. For 
g, the hard oaks, especially when 
paneled, are attractive and economical. For 
floor, there is nothing better than maple. 


pensated 
watinscotin: 


Its freedom from splints, ease in cleaning 
and sweeping, wearing qualities and 
density, all combine to recommend it above 


other kinds of wood. 
No school is properly equipped until it 


has a generous supply of good slate black 
board surface. A board along one side of 
the room is not sufficient. Every available 


space between the windows should be occu- 
pied. The amount of permanent work to be 
placed upon the board, progressive maps 
and other work, makes it a necessity. Be- 
cause there still a few self-satisfied and 
indolent teachers who do not use the little 
board they have is no reason for not properly 
equipping a new school room. 

In country schools the cloak rooms should 
open directly into the school room and be 
heated from the same. Individual cloak 
closets open at top and bottom and front, 
numbered and furnished with two or more 
hooks, have been found to be very desirable, 
and hygienic. Their cost is very slight, 
and where one is furnished for every pupil, 
habits of neatness are inculcated, and the 
difficulties resulting from piling all manner 
of hats and cloaks on one hook are removed. 
Wherever it has been tried, it is never aban- 
doned. 

Ventilation.—No house should be built 
without proper provision for heat and venti- 
lation. To depend upon window ventila- 
tion alone is deliberately to sentence a 
heavy percentage of the weak pupils to an 
early grave. To keep an old-fashioned bar- 
rel stove in the middle of the room, and 
make it red-hot, while the thermometer at 
the outer edges of the room is at freezing 
point, is to create extremes which few chil- 
dren can endure. To build a tight house 
and then use methods of heating which 
bake and rebake the same air over and over 
again is worse than the stove heat. Only in 
rare cases where the window casements are 
loose and the room is large and not well 
filled with children does it appear to be sat- 
isfactory. While steam heat by direct radi- 


ire 


ation insures a warm room, it does not fur- 
nish as much circulation of air as a stove 
does. 


Steam heat by indirect radiation, 
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using the space between the floors to collect 
and warm the fresh air, is one of the best 
methods of heating rooms where severai 
people are assembled. When proper provi- 
sions are made for ventilating, it has few 
objections. When hot airis used the Ruttan 
method, with the several modern patents, 
works very well. The chief criticisms are 
the back currents and the presence of space 
between the floors, where the wood has be- 
come black with the accumulated absorp- 
tion of noxious gases, until a draft reversed 
is dangerous to health. Unbiased judges 
are waiting to see if, as experience increases, 
this system will hold its present well-earned 
popularity. This svstem of heat and ven- 
tilation has been tried in single-roomed 
country school-houses, and, with the hot air 
closets, it seems to solve the problem of out- 
buildings which, without doubt, should be 
accessible only from the inside of the school- 
house. 

Where patent systems of ventilation are 
not practicable, or can not be afforded, much 
can be done by having a chimney so con- 
structed that it will by a draft within draw 
most of the impure air out of the room. 
The flue should be inside of the chimney, 
and when heated by coils of steam, pipe, a 
strong circulation can be produced. No 
system of ventilation will succeed unless it 
produces a circulation of air. When the 
room is quite warm the carbon dioxide rap- 
idly diffuses, and finds its way upwards. 
When the room is comparatively cold the 
impurities settle with the heavy air towards 
the bottom of the room. It requires less 
expenditure of heat to keep a circulation of 
air from the floor upwards, than from the 
ceiling downwards. A room full of children 
requires a constant change of air, and an 
entire change several times during a ses 
sion. Children are more susceptible to 
poisonous gases than older people. All 
good ventilation is accomplished at the ex- 
pense of heat. Steam heat by direct radia- 
tion is the cheapest plan knowu when no 
provisions for ventilation are furnished, be- 
cause it reheats the old dead air. 

In building a school-house the chief object 
to be kept in view is the comfort of the 
children, their health, and the proper facil- 
ities for the prosecution of the business in- 
tended to be followed there. There are 
many houses and grounds so arranged that 
they sow annually the seeds of disorder, 
turbulence, immorality and even ignorance, 
to say nothing about consumption, and 
other diseases. There are houses yet to be 
built which have these things in prospect. 
And until we do have something like a 
standard for inspection, and provision for 
the same, this condition of things will no 
doubt be continued. 

If the State Association should undertake 
such work and accomplish it, more will 
have been done for the lasting welfare of 
this glorous old Commonwealth of ours 
than trom anything else I can conceive of. 
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As soon however as the people of Penn- 
sylvania come to realize the desirability of 
something of the kind, then it will come to 
pass. Are not our children more than our 
railroads, our mines, our coal, and petroleum? 
If we are willing to work and make sacri- 
fices for these things, how much more 
should we work for these children of the 
State, the pride of the land, the staff of the 
present, and the hope of the future. 


Mr. Quimsy: This subject must al- 
ways be of interest to the country districts 
which form the larger portion of our 
school system. Directors in farming dis- 
tricts build one-room school houses, and 
scatter them over the district, presumably 
to accommodate the pupils of the district. 
It does seem, as Mr. Walton suggests, 
that school-houses are our shortest-lived 
buildings. I have noticed old school- 
houses that are very shabby. The prac- 
tice is, when a new school house is needed 
either to build on the same site or to 
abandon that site and build two one-story 
store-box buildings elsewhere. Country 
directors do not employ an architect to 
submit plans, or, if tl lo, he is a car- 
penter who is probably unable to design 
a superior class of | To such 
people a standard plan number of 
good plans, would be useful. I 
think it would do great good if we were 
to furnish country School Boards with a 
standard plan suited to their needs. The 
subject has been ventilated thoroughly. 
I think Supt. Walton has published a 
pamphlet, which is most excellent. But 
how many of the country School Boards 
will design a building according to that? 
They will not consider the | 
ventilation. It seems a thing tha 
country School Boards care least about. 
It is most difficult to convince them of its 
importance. If we could furnish them 
scientific plans it would be well. I think 
that a sameness of school buildings, if they 
are good buildings, is preferable to any 
great variety in plans. 

Mr. Cyrus H. CALzEy, of Montgomery 
county: 1 noticed to-day the similarity 
of school houses in coming from Norris- 
town to Harrisburg. The first I saw on 
leaving Norristown was my own in Upper 
Merion. As I came up the road I saw 
many school buildings, and suggested 
that they must have had the same car- 
penter or builder for all the school houses 
between Norristown and Harrisburg. I 
kept my eyes on both sides of the railroad, 
and think I saw every house on the way, 
and there was too much sameness. I 


very 


t many 
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found that the out-houses were just so far 
from the school houses. The out-houses 
should be located so that the teacher can 
see what is going on there, if he desires to 
doso. By the method of heating and ven- 
tilating in our district, we have always 
good, sweet air in our school rooms. We 
have two other buildings, one with three 
and the other with two rooms heated by 
hot air, with the cold air furnished from 
outside, and we just think that those 
heaters are ‘‘splendid.’’ The subject of 
heating and ventilating our school-houses 
ought to be regarded one of the most im- 
portant we have to deal with. Disregard 
of these matters is most assuredly the 
cause of many diseases. 

Mr. T. P. Fleeson, of Allegheny, said 
that if the Directors tried to make the 
school houses as attractive for the chil- 
dren as the homes from which they come, 
we would find better results. He also re- 
ferred to the fact that circumstances in 
the different districts make it necessary 
that there should be different styles of 
school-houses. 

Mr. H. B. Eastburn, of Bucks, thought 
the State School Department should pre- 
pare a book of plans for school-houses. 

Dr. C. Lenker, of Schuylkill, approved 
the suggestion of Supt. Walton, that the 
plans of all new houses should be first 
subject to the inspection and approval of 
a competent public officer. 

Mr. H. H. Hubbert, of Philadelphia, 
said that, in their experience, they had 
gone all through the subject of building 
plans, heating and ventilation of school 
houses, and they find a settled plan of 
heating and ventilation advisable. He 
thought the annual report of the State 
Superintendant should give in every issue 
information on these subjects. 

Mr. P. M. Brown, of Cambria, wanted 


to have suggestions for the benefit of | 


country districts. City districts, by reason 
of their larger opportunities and greater 
means, can take care of themselves in 
that line. 

Mr. A. C. Coulter, of Allegheny, 
moved that this subject be referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions, which was car- 
ried. 

On motion, it was ordered that the com- 
mittee on constitution report first in the 
morning, to be followed by the report of 
the committee on organization, and then 
by that of the committee on resolutions, 
the reports of the several committees to 
be considered and acted upon at this time. 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The next topic on the programme, 
‘Township High Schools,’’ was then dis- 
cussed by Dr N. C. SCHAEFFER, and 
Mr. J. P. FLEESON. The following is 
the substance of Dr. Schaeffer's remarks: 


Is the country boy entitled to as good 
school advantages as the boys in cities and 
boroughs? If he is, the State should pro- 
vide for him instruction beyond the common 
branches. 

The farmer complains of hard times. 
How much harder will be the lot of his sons 
and daughters if they do not get educational 
advantages equal to those enjoyed by other 
boys and girls? On the question of a thor- 
ough and efficient system of High Schools, 
Pennsylvania is behind every other State 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, with pos- 
sibly one exception. The ideas and instru- 
ments of thought furnished to a boy of 
average mind by a good High School course 
will make that boy, all his life long, the 
superior, as a thinker, of a much brighter 
boy who never gets beyond the grammar 
grade. It isa fact that the average citizen 
of the Bay State earns more money than the 
average Pennsylvanian. Has Massachusetts 
better soil or better mineral resources than 
Pennsylvania? Farfromit. But since 1826 
she has had a High School system, now ac- 
cessible to all her boys and girls, enabling 
them to use their hands with superior intel- 
ligence and the highest skill. 

What is the benefit of protecting our in- 
dustries to my boy and your boy, if in the 
next century their places are to be occupied 
by better-trained boys from other States and 
countries ? 

We build a house by beginning below, 
and we dig a canal by beginning above. A 
High School system can be developed only 
by work from above as well as from below. 
Teachers must be trained to know much 
more than the branches which they are 
called to teach. The pupils must be ad- 
vanced from the lower grades until they are 
fitted to take up the studies of a High School. 

Our common school system became gen- 
eral by the stimulus of a State appropria- 
tion, which was divided among all districts 
maintaining schools for a given term and 
employing teachers of a given scholarship. 
A system of Secondary Schools can be made 
to spring into being throughout our rural 
districts by a special appropriation in aid of 
High Schools employing teachers of speci- 
fied qualifications and maintaining a given 
standard in the curriculum of study. 

Many farmers are now encumbering their 
property for the purpose of sending their 
children away to school. If the same ad- 
vantages can be offered them at home, by the 
establishment of Township High Schools, 
it will be a saving to the farmer, a blessing 
to his sons and daughters, and a benefit to 
the State at large. 
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Let us therefore develop a system of Sec- 
ondary Schools, so that our children may 
enjoy educational advantages equal to the 
best on the globe. 


Mr. J. P. FLEESON spoke as follows: 


Go where you will throughout this State, 
and you will find that the country boy is 


leaving his home; he is going to the cities | 


away from the farm that he may make 
a living, in his judgment, easier than he 
can make it by tilling the soil. You ask 
the ordinary farmer to-day why he plants 
this crop here, and another there, and 
few can tell you why. It is but habit 
with tiem. There are few farmers who 
understand farming, and who understand 
why they manage their farms as they do. 
What we need, therefore, in the first 
place, is something that will aid in keep- 
ing the son upon the farm. Farmers 
should be educated up to the point where 
they ¢an see that the farmer’s son needs 
rest as well as the merchant’s boy. The 
farmer’s boy to-day has not the advan- 
tages that others have, and this is one 
reason why he should have the high 
school. Schools in the country are not 
graded. The country district should 
have its High School from the fact that 


the farmer’s boy needs as good an edu- 


cation as any other boy. ‘He not only 
needs, but he will take as good an edu- 
cation—yes, under the same _ circum- 
stances, he will take a detter education 
than the town boy. He will take greater 
advantage of his opportunities. It is a 
fact that the brightest men in the land 
have been reared upon the farm. If that 
be the case when we take into considera- 
tion the great things that are needed in 
this State, how needful that all the 
schools necessary for the better education 
of the country boy be established in the 
State of Pennsylvania! 

Mr. Jas. H. McKean, of Armstrong, 
wanted to know what is the use of Alge- 
bra, Latin and Greek in the high schools, 
which was answered by State Supt. 
Schaeffer, who also answered the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where are the pupils to come 
from to fill the high schools ?”’ 

Mr. W. M. Heimach, of Mifflin, said, 
“Give us the high schools and we 
farmers will fill them,’’ illustrating it 
from his own experience. He desired 
better facilities for advanced education 
for the masses. 

Mr. H. H. Rice, of Dauphin, com- 
mended the remarks of Mr. Heimach. 

Mr. A. C. Coulter, of Allegheny, said 
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that he represented a manufacturing dis- 
trict where the boys are usually put to 
work at a very early age; yet in his dis- 
trict, with 1400 pupils in the schools, 
they have 60 in the high school, although 
it was established only in 1891. 

Mr. J. Hunter Wills, of Chester, said 
that out of 400 pupils in Downingtown, 
they have forty in the high school. 

Mr. P. M. Brown, of Cambria county, 
said that in all this discussion the boys 
only have been mentioned. He believed 
the education of the girls just as im- 
portant and necessary as that of the boys. 

D. J. McCarthy, of Luzerne, spoke in 
behalf of the mining districts of the 
State, and wanted not only high schools, 
but also evening high schools. 

The discussion was closed by State 
Supt. Schaeffer, and the convention ad- 
journed until 9 a. m. to-morrow. 


an 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
‘HE convention was called to order at 
g:15a.m. Mr. Geo. W. Kennedy, of 
Schuylkill, suggested that, as the time 
had arrived for the organization of the 
State Association, according to the pro- 
gramme, a temporary organization be 
effected. The Chairman said that the 
new organization now to be effected was 
a body entirely distinct from the present 
convention. 

Mr. H. H. Hubbert moved that the 
present officers, elected yesterday, be con- 
tinued during this meeting, and that the 
officers of the new organization, yet to be 
elected, take their seats next year, which 
was carried. 

As the Committee on Constitution was 
not yet prepared to report, the Compul- 
sory Education Act was taken up for dis- 
cussion, as ordered yesterday. 

Mr. D. J. McCArTuy, of Luzerne, said: 
The Compulsory Education Act, to my 
mind, is so crude that it would re- 
quire a Supreme Court Justice, instead of 
a miner, toexpound it. It is, therefore, 
but a step in the right direction. It is 
necessary that something should be done 
with the great mass of humanity that we 
have in the coal regions. We have an 
immense floating population, who have no 
desire to become Americans. The for- 
eign element cling to their own customs 
and to their native tongue, and do not 
make an attempt to learn the English 
language. It is absolutely necessary that 
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an effort should be made to enforce the 
Compulsory Education bill, to educate the 
foreign children. It is possible to mould 
and make good American citizens out of 
these children, hence the great necessity 
of enforcing this law. The bill is right 
in principle: now is it practical? There 
lies the whole question. The only way 
to compel the children to go to school is 


to prosecute the parents of the child; if 


the child is absent, tap their pocket-book 
and you will see the bill enforced. 

Mr. H. H. HuBBerT: It is one of 
the most reasonable acts in force in any 
State, and it was arranged in this way so 
as to make it less objectionable than the 
compulsory education act as originally 
offered. It is the duty of the assessor, 
under the law, to register the age of the 
children in the house of every taxable 
and to furnish to the Board of School 
Directors or county authorities that list. 
They can obtain the list, and they can 
notify these parents that they are com- 
pelled, under the law, to send their chil- 
dren to school at least sixteen weeks. 
It would not be any hardship to compel 
their children to attend schooi that length 
oftime. It is well to have an understand- 
ing with the assessor that they must give 
a list of the children in their districts. 
When we remember that there are thirty 
thousand children in this State who never 
attend school, we may realize the import- 
ance of this great question. 

The subject was further disussed by 
Messrs J. H. McKean, of Armsirong; 
Edward Welden, of Northampton, P. M. 
Brown, of Cambria, and Mrs. M. E. Mum- 
ford, of Philadelphia, the last of whom 
said: ‘‘All people are not taxables, are 
they ? It seems to me you will find the 
most children where there are no taxables. 
We cannot force Pennsylvania children to 
school. Pennsylvania is moral suasion 
to the core. I would like to suggest a 
new thought in this line. Do you not 
think it would be well to have women— 
not all women could do it, understand, 
but those capable—go into the homes of 
these children and look after the clothing 
and their needs, and in that way persuade 
parents to send their children to school ? 
This is only a thought of my own.’’ 

It was then moved and seconded that 
the subject be referred to the Executive 
Committee, to be considered at the next 
meeting of the Association. 

The Committee on Constitution then 
reported, and their report was read and 
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taken up for action. On motion, the 
sections were taken up seriatim, and 
after discussion and approval or amend- 
ment of the several sections, they were 
each finally adopted, and the constitution 
was then unanimously adopted asa whole, 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I—Title. 

The title of this Association shall be 
‘*The Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Directors.”’ 

Article [J—Objects. 

Its objects shall be - 

1. The discussion of questions relating to 
the management of the public schools. 

2. The advocacy of needed legislation for 
schools and the scrutiny of proposed legis- 
lation. 

3. The promotion of efforts to increase the 
efficiency of the public schools of the State. 
Article 111—Membership. 

It shall be composed of representatives 
from the Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Allegheny cities and 
organized county associations of School Di- 
rectors and organized associations of School 
Directors in cities and boroughs having 
separate Teachers’ Institutes, with the 
State, County, City, Borough and Township 
Superintendents and Principals of Normal 
Schools as advisory members. Each of the 
said Boards and Associations shall be en- 
titled to send five representatives, and shall 
notify the Corresponding Secretary of their 
names and addresses. 


Article ] V—Officers. 

The officers of the Association shall be 
elected annually, and shall consist of a Pres- 
dent, three Vice Presidents, a Recording 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a 


Treasurer, an Executive Committee of five 
members and a Legislative Committee of 
five members. 

The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association, and shall be ex 
officio a member of all committees; one of 
the Vice Presidents shall preside in the ab- 
sence of the President. The Recording Sec- 
retary shall keep an accurate record of the 
proceedings of each meeting of the Associa- 
tion, including a synopsis of the discussions. 
The Corresponding Secretary shall keep the 
roll of membership and attend to the neces- 
sary correspondence. The Treasurer shall 
receive all money of the Association, and 
pay it out on orders from the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee 
shall make all necessary arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, and have 
charge of the disbursement of the funds of 
the Association. The Legislative Com- 
mittee shall scrutinize all bills affecting the 
public schools that may be presented to the 
State Legislature at each session, and make 
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report thereon to the Association. It shall 

also secure the presentation to the Legisla- 

ture of such measures as may be recom- 

mended by the Association. The State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 

be ex-officio a member of these committees. 
Article V—Meetings. 

The Association shall meet annually at 
Harrisburg on the second Wednesday of 
February at 20’clock p.m. Special meet- 
ings may be called or the date of the regu- 
lar meetings may be changed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Article VI—Dues. 

The dues of each member shall be fifty 
cents per year. 

Article Vll—Amendments. 

This Constitution may be altered or 
amended at any regular meeting of the As- 
sociation by a majority vote of the members 
present, one month’s notice of the proposed 
changehaving been given to all members by 
circular. 


During the discussion Co. Supt. A. G. 
C. Smith, of Delaware, the President of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, gave all Directors a cordial invi- 
tation to attend the next meeting of that 
body in July, at Bloomsburg, Columbia 
county. 

On motion, a voluntary contribution 
was here taken up to defray the expenses 
of this convention, the sum realized being 
$22.61. 

The Committee on 
ported as follows: 


For President—H. H. Quimby, Mont 
Clare, Montgomery county; 1st Vice Presi- 
dent, E. C. Wagner, Girardville, Schuylkill; 
2nd V.P., T. P. Fleeson, Tarentum, Alle- 
gheny; 3rd V. P., J. O. Saxton, Mechanics- 
burg; Recording Secretary, Jas. W. Howarth, 
Glen Riddle, Delaware; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, J. Elder Peelor, Indiana; Treasurer, 
H. H. Rice, Waltonville, Dauphin. 

For Executive Committee—H.H. Hubbert, 
203 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; I. A. Cleaver. 
Berwyn, Chester county; John A. Opp, Ply- 
mouth, Luzerne; E. N. Hershey, Gordon- 
ville, Lancaster, and Rev. R. A. Jamison, 
Apollo, Armstrong. 

For Legislative Committee—Dr. Chas. E. 
Quail, Auburn, Schuylkill county; Ira 
Wentzell, Bellwood, Blair; P. M. Brown, 
Wilmore, Cambria; Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Doylestown, Bucks, and J. R. Townsend, 
Columbia county. 


The report was adopted as read. 
The Committee on Resolutions made 
report, and, after discussion, the following 


Nominations re- 


was adopted as having the approval of | 


the convention: 
Resolved, That the attendance, spirit and 
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zeal manifested at this first meeting of the 
School Directors’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, are just cause for congratulation and 
encouragement, 

Resolved, That great credit is due to the 
untiring efforts of State Supt. Schaeffer, H. 
H. Quimby and others, for preliminary 
work in securing the large attendance at 
this convention. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as the majority 
of the children of our State are deprived of 
the advantages of higher education, we 
would most earnestly urge upon the Legis- 
lature the enactment of such laws as are 
necessary for the establishment of High 
Schoois throughout the country districts, as 
well as in the boroughs and cities, in order 
that each child of the State may enjoy the 
same educational privileges. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion are hereby tendered to all those who 
have taken part in the discussion of the dif- 
ferent topics on the programme. 


WHAT LEGISLATION IS NEEDED FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


‘*What Legislation is Needed for the 
Public Schools,’’ was then considered, the 
subject being discussed by Deputy State 
Supt. J. Q. STEWART, and Mr. D. T. 
ForTNEY, of Centre county. 

The remarks of Mr. Stewart were con- 
fined chiefly to the necessity of extend- 
ing the minimum school term to seven 
months. He said: 

In 1886 there were in Pennsylvania eight 
hundred districts having a minimum term 
of only five months; in these districts there 
were 5,800 schools, and an enrollment of 
285,800 children. The question of extend- 
ing the minimum term from five to six 
months was prominently before the people 
ofthis Commonwealth for six or seven years 
before final and favorable action was taken 
by the Legislature, and on May Ig, 1887, an 
act to extend the term from five to six 
months was approved by Governor Beaver. 
The minimum school term was four months 
by an Act of Assembly passed in 1854, and 
again re-enacted in 1865. It was increased 
to five months by an Act approved April 9, 
1872, and was not again extended until 1887. 
If we are to profit by the experience of the 
past, the time has certainly come for taking 
another forward step in this direction. 

The total expenditures for the public 
schools in this Commonwealth for the last 
year amount to almost $19,000,000. The 
State appropriates five and one-half million 
dollars for the support of the public schools, 
and yet there are many districts in which 
the children are given school privileges for 
| only six months in the year, and in some 
instances the schools are closed at the end 
of the minimum term with sufficient funds 
in the treasury to pay for one or two addi- 
tional months of school. Three counties in 
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this Commonwealth have an average term 
of over nine months; ten other counties 
have an average term of over eight months; 
twenty-seven counties average over seven 
months, and the average for the remaining 
twenty-six counties is a little over six 
months. 

There are in the State to-day about 2,450 
school districts; of this nuimber 104 districts 
had the full maximum term of ten months, 
320 districts had a nine months’ term, 435 
districts eight months, 575 districts seven 
months, and 1,000 districts had a school 
term of six months. These districts repre- 
sent 3,377 schools which were open ten 
months last year, 4,007 schools which were 
open nine months, 2,855 schools open eight 
months, 4,365 schools open seven months, 
and 7,649 schools open six months. Includ- 
ing ‘Philadelphia in this statement, the 
number of schools open ten months is 6,472 

At the time of the extension of the min- 
imum term from four to five months, in 1872 
the State appropriated $700, 000 for the sup- 
port of the public schools. Prior to that 
time, for about thirty years, the average 
annual appropriation was about $300,000. 
In 1874 one million dollars was appropriated, 
as required by the Constitution of 1873, and 
from that year until 1887 one million dollars 
was appropriated annually. In 1887 one 
and one-half million dollars was appropri- 
ated for the years 1888 and 1889; two million 
dollars was appropriated in 1889 for the 
years 1890 and 1891; five million dollars was 
appropriated by the Act of 1891 for each of 
the years 1892 and 1893; and by the General 
Appropriation Act of 1893 five and one-half 
million dollars was appropriated annually 
for the years 1894 and 1895; and by the last 
General Appropriation Act of 1895 the sum 
of five and one- ‘half million dollars annually 
was appropriated for the years 1896 and 1897 
—making thirtv-nine million dollars appro- 
priated by the Legislature from 1887 to 1897, 
while only fourteen million dollars were ap- 
propriated from 1873 to 1887, and less than 
ten miilion dollars was appropriated from 
1843 to 1873. In addition to the five and 
one-half million dollars recently appropri- 
ated for the support of the public schools, 
the liberality of the State has been shown in 
other directions. 

The Normal Schools have received an 
annual appropriation for the purpose of 
training teachers; the salaries of County 
Superintendents have been paid by the 
State; State aid has been provided for 
students in attendance at the State Normal 
Schools, and more recently liberal fpecces 
ations have been made to the State Coliege 
to the University of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia, and also to the Western Pennsyl- 
vania University. There are no other States 


in this Union, so far as I can ascertain from 
the records, which have contributed so di- 
rectly and so liberally to the cause of educa- 
tion as Pennsylvania in recent years. 
total expenditure, 


Pennsylvania's for a 
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single year aggregating $18,992,651, is 
nearly twice as much as the total expendi- 
ture for the South Atlantic Division of the 
States, including Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbiz 1, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. It exceeds also the total ex- 
penditures of the South Central Division of 
States, including Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. It is far in ex- 
cess also of the total expenditures of the 


Western Division including Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 


and California. 

In view of these facts is it not a matter of 
surprise and regret that we have in Penn- 
sylvania school districts which are giving 
the children the privileges of only a mini- 
mum term of six months, while the districts 
themselves are abundantly able to have 
seven oreven eight months of school ? Is it 
not the duty of the Directors to provide for 
their children not only good ro ed well 
paid teachers, comfortable school buildings, 
but longer terms? Some duties devolving 
upon School Boards are made imperative by 
the law itself, others are left simply to their 
discretion: but it is just as binding upona 
Director to do more than the law requires of 
him, where the means of the district will 
justify such action, as it is to obey the 
specific mandates of the law itself. To com- 
ply with the law simply because it is a re- 
quirement of an Act of Assembly, is not al- 
ways the most creditable motive for action; 
but to do more than the law requires in be- 
half of the children, is an act worthy of 
commendation, and of emulation on the 
part of school boards. Perhaps in some of 
the districts which you as School Directors 
represent, you will find duties awaiting you 
which are not only incumbent upon you as 
officers to perform, but are in themselves 
pressing and urgent, as well as important 
from the standpoint of humanity itself. In 
all candor and honesty, is it not the duty of 
the State to insist upon a minimum term of 
seven months? Ifthe Directors themselves 
are not willing to take this step of theirown 
volition, the State will be justified in enact- 
ing a law requiring all the schools of this 
Commonwealth to be kept open at least 
seven months annually. Your Association 
ought to emphasize the necessity of a longer 
term by recommending such a law to your 
representatives at the mext session of the 
Legislature. There is at the present time 
danger, in my judgment, of too much legis- 
lation. There ought to be no modifications 
or changes made in the operation of our 
public school system which are in them- 
selves harmful and injurious to the cause of 
education. The extension of the term is, 
however, a proper and legitimate subject for 
legislation; and whether or not this Associ- 
ation takes action in the matter, you may 
rest assured that the subject will be agitated 
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year after year until the law is finally placed 
upon the statute-books. No greater service 
could be rendered at this time in behalf of the 
school children of this Commonwealth who 
are not permitted to enjoy school privileges 
beyond the minimum term required by law. 

Before concluding, I beg leave to suggest 
that it might be well to have a conference 
with the representatives present from the 
city of Philadelphia, with a view of having 
that city brought under the general law 
governing the operation of the school sys- 
tem of the State. Many reasons can be ad- 
duced to show that such a step would prove 
to be a benefit to this Commonwealth, and 
more especially :to the city of Philadelphia, 
whose system, operating as it is under laws 
enacted many years ago, is not producing 
such results as the State has a right to ex- 
pect and to demand. For some reason or 
another, the enrollment of children in the 
public schools of Philadelphia, in propor- 
tion to the population, does not contrast 
favorably with the enrollment of the public 
school children in the other sections of the 
Commonwealth. The Directors themselves 
are undoubtedly liberal-minded and pro- 
gressive men, but under the laws governing 
the city system, they are so restricted in the 
performance of duty as to be unable to 
render services in behalf of the schools and 
the children which are satisfactory to the 
patrons, and even to the Directors them- 
selves. The board, in its official capacity, 
is a body subordinate to other official bodies, 
elected for an entirely different purpose, and, 
therefore, the Directors are unable to do for 
the schools and the children of Philadelphia 
all that should be done for them. The city 
has outgrown the laws which were origin- 
ally enacted for the district. 

This is not suggested, however, as a sub- 
ject for legislation at this time, but if agree- 
able to the representatives of Philadelphia 
who are present here to-day, the way may 
be opened by a conference with other dele- 
gates for a new departure in the school 
affairs of that city. 

I desire, with your permission, to refer in- 
cidentally to another matter: We do not 
have in this country a national system of 
education, and yet it seems to me the educa- 
tional interests are of such great importance 
as to require a representative as a Cabinet 
officer at Washington. Our State Teachers’ 
Association has recommended our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to use their 
efforts to have such a representative in the 
councils of the national government as 
will secure better general results in other 
States of the Union which are less fortunate 
than Pennsylvania in their educational 
systems. 

The organization of an Association of Di- 
rectors representing the State is a matter of 
congratulation to all the friends of education 
in this Commonwealth. This body can be 
made most influential in promoting public 
sentiment in favor of better schools, better 
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school-houses, more liberal salaries for the 
teachers and longer terms for the children. 
Pennsylvania, with its boundless resources 
and its material wealth, can well afford to 
make our public schools better and better 
with each recurring year, until they shall 
equal, if not excel in thoroughness and 
efficiency, the schools of any other State. 
This result will come only when our Direc- 
tors more fully realize the solemn respon- 
sibilities of their official trust, and the 
sacredness of the duties which they are 
called upon to perform in behalf of the chil- 
dren of this Commonwealth. 


Hon. A. G. Seyfert, of Lancaster 
county: ‘‘ The eloquent and timely re- 
marks of Mr. Stewart so thoroughly 


cover the whole subject under discussion, 
that I shall add only a word or two. 
The history of the public school system 
of the past is that legislation was the ad- 
vance step of every progressive movement. 
From the passage of the first law in 1834 
to the present time, little of import- 
ance has been accomplished but what was 
the direct result of legislation. On the 
surface our public school system seems 
popular; but it is an unfortunate fact, 
nevertheless, that the whole is a forcing 
process, founded, it seems to me, upon 
the assumption that every feature of the 
system must be compulsory, regulated by 
legislative enactment. If the achieve- 
ments of the past are mainly due to this 
fact, then let us have such legislation 
in the future as will make our splendid 
system more efficient, better, and stronger 
at every point, and all along the line.’’ 

The following paper was written by 
D. F. Fortney, Esq., President of the 
Bellefonte School Board.- In the absence 
of Mr. Fortney, on account of illness, it 
was read by Mr. Quimby. 

1. Legislation is needed to provide for a 

closer and better supervision of the schools 
in the country districts. No Superintend- 
ent having from 300 to 500 schools to look 
after and supervise can do so in such man- 
ner as to accomplish any real good. 
2. Legislation is needed to eompel the 
erection and construction of better warmed 
and ventilated school houses in our country 
districts. The Department of Public In- 
struction should secure a model or plan of a 
good country school house, large enough to 
contain at least 50 pupils, and then we 
should have legislation to compel Boards of 
Directors, in erecting school houses, to fol- 
low this plan, so far as light, heat and ven- 
tilation are concerned. The plan should be 
approved by the best known authority on 
sanitation. 

3. Legislation should be had allowing 
Schools Directors to charge to their several 
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districts the actual expense incurred by each 
in attending upon the triennial conventions 
to elect County Superintendents and in at- 
tending the Directors’ Associations in the 
several counties. 

4. A law should be had requiring all 
County Institutes to be held not later than 
the first week of October of each year. If 
the Institute is to do any good, the teacher 
should have the benefit at the beginning of 
the term. In districts where there are only 
six months’ school the terms are half over 
before the Institute is held. The plan and 
manner of conducting them should be 
changed, but this, of course, should be reg- 
ulated by the County Superintendent and 
his corps of instructors. 

5. Legislation should be had compelling 
the establishing of a good High School in 
each township and keeping it open at least 
eight months in the year. 

6. Legislation is needed to establish a 
higher and better graded school than any «ave 
now have for the training of teachers. The 
rapid growth and establishment of good 
high schools demand a better grade, and 
better prepared teachers than any we now 
obtain. The college graduate, as a rule, 
comes to us raw and must be educated, us- 
ually, by the Board which employs hima 
year or two before he amounts to much, 

Our Normal Schools are not making 
scholars. They give only a smattering, and 
while most of their graduates would do to 
teach a country school, when we want prin- 
cipals of High Schools, Normal graduates 
are ‘‘ not in it.’’ 

I know of no place so well adapted to train 
men and women for teachers as the State 
College in this county. All tat is needed 
is a department added to the many excellent 
departinents they now have, in which Peda- 
gogics shall be taught. The industrial 
training is not equaled anywhere in this 
or any other country. The departments of 
Language, Chemistry, Biology, Mathemat- 
ics, etc., are all that could possibly be de- 
sired. The advantage of all these, with the 
course suggested, is what is needed by those 
who are to control and educate the boys and 
girls in our high schools. 

if the Legislature could ever be brought 
to see this, and then be induced to make a 
liberal appropriation for the establishment 
of the course suggested, it would do a great 
thing, and an everlasting good to the Com- 
mon wealth. 

7. A much more vigorous compulsory ed- 
ucational law than the one we now have. 


Mr. Jas. H. McKean, of Armstrong, 
continued the discussion and advocated 
the passage of a law prohibiting the 
election as teacher of a son or daughter 
of a School Director. 

The last discussion, ‘‘ What Should be 
the Basis of Distribution of the State Ap- 
propriation?’’ was referred to the Execu- 
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tive Committéé as a subject for the next 
meeting of the Association. 

Dept. Attorney General Elkins was, on 
motion, invited to speak. He said: ‘‘I 
am glad to have the pleasure of saying 
just a word to this organization. My 
heart is interested in the work of educa- 
tion. Since I was six years of age I have 
been connected with the cause of educa- 
tion either as a student, a teacher, direc- 
tor, or trustee, and have always felt an 
interest in the educational affairs of this 
Commonwealth. I wish to disabuse the 
minds of this Association of one thing. 
There was a paper read this morning 
which made some reflection upon the 
Normal School system. I must say that 
the brighest teachers we have in our sec- 
tion of the State are graduates of the 
Normal Schools. Ido not say that the 
system is perfect in all respects. If it is 
not what you want it to be, it is within 
your power to make it better. If it is 
not in the highest degree such as you 
would have it, all you have to do is to 
demand that it should be higher. When 
you want better trained teachers, all you 
have to do is to demand it, and you will 
get them. Iam president of our School 
Board, and the best teachers we get are 
from our Normal Schools. We do not 
have a teacher in the common schools at 
Indiana that is not a graduate of one of 
the Normal Schools. I was sorry on the 
other hand to have reflections made on 
the Colleges. There should be no pre- 
judices between the Normal Schools and 
Colleges. The Normal Schools cannot, 
and do not desire to do the work the Col- 
leges are doing. Now, in Pennsylvania 
there are thirteen organized Normal 
Schools. They have come to stay in 
Pennsylvania just as surely as the 
Supreme Court has come to stay. You 
meet here to-day, and have effected au 
organization; next year we hope you will 
have so large a membership that you will 
have to get the hall of the House of 
Representatives in which to hold your 
meeting. A few years ago I visited the 
World’s Fair. I remember as I walked 
around I thought our State building the 
grandest sight of all the different State 
buildings, etc. When I came down where 
the old Liberty Bell stood in the old ro- 
tunda, I felt satisfied, and thanked my 
stars that it had been my lot to be born 
on Pennsylvania soil. 

The Chair then invited Mrs. Mumford 
to address the Association, who said : 
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**Gentlemen of this Convention: Phila- 
delphia has not taken up very much of 
your time, so you will forgive me if I 
makeafewremarks. Philadelphia, when 
she is at home, feels very large indeed; 
but when she gets into the middle of the 
State is lost entirely. I think it isa good 
thing for her to come up here. Now our 
friend, Mr. Stewart, has very kindly re- 
ferred to legislation for Philadelphia, and 
under this head I wish to make my plea. 
There is no part of the State that needs 
legislation like Philadelphia. All we 
need is legislation to bring us up to the 
right point. Our system in Philadelphia 
has grown out of the difficulties and con- 
ditions met with in all large cities which 
consolidate. We have one Central Board 
and a number of Local Boards. The 
Local Boards are no longer representative 
of the best citizens. I have nothing to 
say of those Boards, except that it has 
made a most unhappy state of affairs. 
You understand yourselves that there 
could be nothing but conflict between 
those two Boards. The teachers who 
graduate from our schools with the high- 
est marks are not shown any preference, 
and, therefore, the ‘‘square’’ teachers are 
in the ‘‘round’’ holes. Wherever the 
Local and Central Boards have existed 
there has never been anything but trouble. 
We have a Superintendent of schools, but 
he scarcely knows where he belongs, 
under the Central or the Local Board. 
We have attempted twice to get a bill 
passed in the Legislature to give Phila- 
delphia a better school system, but both 
times failed. Knowledge is responsibility. 
I want you to take home with vou a new 
responsibility for Philadelphia.’’ 

Mr. T. P. Fleeson moved the adoption 
of an additional resolution recommend- 
ing the extension of the minimum 
school term to seven months, which was, 
on motion, referred to the Committee on 
Legislation for report at next meeting. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of the Forestry 
Commission of Pennsylvania, being pres- 
ent, was invited by the Chair to address 
the convention, which he did briefly and 
in his usual earnest spirit. 

President Cleaver then said that the 
time fixed for adjournment had arrived, 
and, after some concluding remarks, he 
introduced the newly-elected President, 
Mr. H. H. Quimby, who, on his induc- 
tion into office, said: 

‘‘T suppose I ought to thank you for 
the opportunity to return thanks, because 
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I really am grateful for the honor you 
have conferred upon me in electing me as 


your president. I feel that it is a very 
great honor that you have conferred upon 
me, both from the fact and from the 
manner of it. We must congratulate 
ourselves on the result of this convention. 
We have not yet been able to measure 
the good that we can do. I feel that I 
have been much benefited, and no doubt 
you share this feeling. Let me appeal 
to you to give attention not only to the 
mental welfare of the children, but also 
to their physical and moral welfare. We 
are in duty bound to provide healthful 
surroundings for the children. I would 
rather have a child of mine healthy than 
learned.”’ 

The convention was closed with prayer, 
by Rev. R. A. Jameson, and the singing 
of the long metre doxology. 


DIRECTORS IN ATTENDANCE. 


THE roll of delegates present at the 
State Association of School Directors was 
as follows: 

Allegheny.—Thomas P. Fleeson, Tarentum; 
A. C. Coulter, Braddock township. 

Berks.—Adam Minich, North Heidelberg; 
M. S. Parvin, East Berkley; W. B. Zeller, 
Stouchsburg. 

Blair.—Ira Wentzell, Bellwood. 

Bucks.—Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown. 

Cambria.—P. M. Brown, Wilmore; Alexander 
Lang, South Fork. 

Chester. — D. F. Moore, Phoenixville; J. 
Hunter Wills, Downingtown; S. C. Weadley, 
Strafford; Thos. F. Smith, West Chester; Isaac 
A. Cleaver, Berwyn; Harry Sloyer, Phoenix- 
ville; R. S. Macnamee, Stafford; Miss Mary 
Babb, Strafford, and Mrs. Carter. 

Cumberland.—J. P. Wilbar, West Fairview; 
J. O. Saxton, Mechanicsburg; John C. Wagner, 
Shippensburg, and A. Allen, Line. 

Columbia.—John R. Townsend and Jas. C. 
srown. 

Dauphin.—H. H. Rice, Waltonville; I. R. 
Wentzell, Highspire; J. T. Enders, S. C. Cooper, 
and S. O. Goho. 

Delaware.—Jas. W. Howarth, Glen Riddle; 


J. Ellsworth Bullock, Elam; Jesse W. Raw- 
cliffe, South Chester; Wm. J. Hall, Swarth- 
more; W. S. McDowell, South Chester, and 


E. T. Bullock. 
Fayette.—J. T. Neal. 
Indiana.—J. Elder Peelor, Indiana; D. E. 
Thompson, and T. S. Pearce. 
Lackawanna.—John W. Cure. 


Lancaster. — E. N. Hershey, Gordonville; 
D. S. Kurtz, Greenbank; S. S.*Ranck, East 
Earl; Dr. H. M. Alexander, Marietta; Daniel 


D. Herr, Lancaster. 

Luzerne.—Chas. H. Foster, West Pittston; 
J. A. Opp, Plymouth; D. J. McCarthy, Free- 
land. 

Lycoming. —John W. Grier, Jersey Shore. 

Mifflin.—W. M. Heimach, Newton Hamilton; 
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Roland Thompson, Milroy; W. W. Trout, 
Lewistown. 

Montgomery.—H. H. Quimby, Mont Clare; 
Frank W. Lockwood, Whitemarsh, A. J. Moore, 
West Conshohocken, and Cyrus H. Caley. 

Northampton.—Edward Welden, Augustus 
J. Bishop, A. P. Spengler and Chas. B. Opp, 
Bethlehem. 

Perry.—W. N. Kahler, Newport. 

Philadelphia. — Harvey H. Hubbert, 
Chestnut St., and Mrs. Mary E. Mumford. 

Schuylkill.—Edward E. Kercher, Tremont; 
Geo. W. Kennedy, Pottsville; E. C. Wagner, 
Girardville; Dr. C. Lenker, Schuylkill Haven; 
Dr. Chas. E. Quail, Auburn. 

York.—J. F. McDonald, Muddy Creek Forks; 
J. S. Hetrick, New Freedom; S. J. Barnett, 
Delta; John Wickersham, Yocumton. 

Advisory Members.—State Supt. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Deputy State Supt. J. Q. Stewart; 
Co. Supts. Jos. S. Walton, Chester; W. M. 
Zechman, Berks; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware; 
R. M. McNeal, Dauphin; J. C. Taylor, Lacka- 
wanna; City Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg; 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; Hon. A. G. 
Seyfert and William Riddle, Lancaster; Col. 
John J. Matthias, Schuylkill; Hon. Dan’l F. 
Moore, Chester; J. L. Miller, H. C. Orth, Jacob 
Kirk, L. S. Shimmell, John H. Holtzinger, 
Harrisburg; C. A* Reehling, H. W. Haverstick, 
G. M. Radle, T. J. Douden, J. B. Whitney, 
Dauphin, and W. E. Bloom, Northumberland. 


—— 


WHITTIER’S BOYHOOD. 
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BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


his boyhood Whittier had scant in- 
structions, for the district school was 
open only a few weeks in winter. He 
had but few books; there were scarcely 
thirty in the house. The one book he 
read and read again until he had it by 
heart almost was the Bible, and the Bible 
was always the book which exerted the 
strongest literary influence upon him. 
But when he was fourteen a teacher came 
who lent him books of travel and opened 
a new world to him. It was this teacher 
who brought to the Whittiers one even- 
ing a volume of Burns, and read aloud 
some of the poems, after explaining the 
Scottish dlalect. 

Whittier begged to borrow the book, 
which was almost the first poetry he had 
ever read. It was this volume of Burns 
which set Whittier to making verses him- 
self, serving both as the inspiration and 
model of his earlier poetic efforts. The 
Scottish poet, with his homely pictures of 
a life as bare and as hardy as that of New 
England then, first revealed to the Amer- 
ican poet what poetry really is, and how 
it might be made out of the actual facts 
of his own life. 
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That book of Burns’ poems had an even 
stronger influence on Whittier than the 
odd volume of Zhe Sfectator which fell 
into the hands of Franklin had on the 
American author whose boyhood is most 
like Whittier’s. Franklin also was born 
in a humble and hardworking family, 
doing early his share of the labor and 
having but a meager education, but al- 
ways longing forlearning. It istrue that 
Irving and Cooper and Bryant did not 
graduate from college; but they could 
have done so had they persevered, and 
Emerson and Longfellow and Hawthorne 
did get as much of the higher education 
as was then possible in America. But 
neither Franklin nor Whittier ever had 
the chance ; it was as much as they could 
do to pick up the merest elements of an 
education.+—S¢. Nicholas. 


CONTINUOUS EDUCATION. 


|: DUCATION was once supposed tocon- 
4 sist mainly in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, but modern ideas have included in 
it the development of the faculties. The 
mind is no longer treated like an empty 
vessel, to be filled as speedily as possible, 
but as a conscious personality to be led to 
self-development. Many of the studies 
now pursued are chosen with the direct 
object of mental discipline ; and the im- 
parting of knowledge itself is held to bea 
failure, unless sufficient curiosity is awak- 
ened to induce the pupils eagerly to seek 
for more. Nor is the mind alone thus 
rationally treated. Thesenses are taught 
to work actively and accurately ; the 
hand also is made skiliful, and the facul- 
ties generally are aroused and set to work. 
Science and art go hand in hand now in 
our best systems of education, and wher- 
ever they are divorced the effects are 
recognized as lamentable. 

These two departments of education, 
the acquirement of knowledge and the 
development of the faculties, are now 
wisely united in every system of instruc- 
tion worthy of the name; but the truth 
that they should occupy a prominent 
place a// through /ife has not yet received 
the attention it deserves. It is curious 
that, with all our advanced ideas about 
education, we should still practically 
limit it toa few years during childhood 
and youth. We speak of an uzeducated 
man, of a a/f-educated man, of a we/l- 
educated man, as if education were some- 
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thing which could be begun, continued 
and finished—something in which one 
nian may have no share and another can 
have the whole. There still lingers 
among us a conception of some definitely 
laid down course of instruction to be car- 
ried through to this end, and the phrase 
‘his or her education is finished ’’ is not 
yet quite out of date. If it were merely 
this, it would not so much signify, as 
phrases, like other forms, often live on 
aiter their real significance has passed 
away. Thetransition which a youth ex- 
periences when he leaves school or col- 
lege to enter what we superfically call 
life, is so great that it is perhaps not 
strange that he should bid farewell to the 
past, and welcome a future which, to his 
mind, seems to bear little or no relation 
to it. Hitherto his attention has been 
mainly directed to his own self-impreve- 
ment ; now he is-expected to entertain far 
different aims. Instead of any longer ac- 
quiring knowledge, he is now urged to 
acquire wealth, or fame, or high position; 
instead of exerting his mind for tlie sake 
of its discipline and power, he must exert 
it forexternal and material results. Prev- 
iously having been absorbed in taking in, 
he must now be equally absorbed in giv- 
ing out. Generally too, having hitherto 
depended on others, he is now expected 
to depend on himself. This wholly new 
view of life naturally turns his thoughts 
away from what he has regarded as edu- 
cation ; and while he may nominally ad- 
mit that his education can never be fin- 
ished while his powers last, he yet plans 
his life without any direct purpose of con- 
tinuing it. To be sure, if will be inci- 
dentally continued, even without his in- 
tending it. Whatever be his pursuit, he 
cannot follow it with energy and con- 
scientiousness, without acquiring further 
knowledge, nor can he avoid developing 
his faculties by their constant use. Still 
this is undesigned, and cannot have the 
same kind of influence that a conscious 
and determinate intention would produce. 

It should be realized, not in mere words, 
but in practical action, that education 
must never stop; that, aithough a tran- 
sition time comes, when further aims than 
self-improvement must be recognized, 
they are added to supplement, not to ob- 
literate, the other. Among the various 
objects of life, that of continuing the edu- 
cation should be kept always prominent, 
with no thought of bringing it to any 
terminus short of life itself. The acquire- 
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ment of knowledge in some form should 
be one definite feature in the plan, and 
the development of faculties, apart from 
their external results, should be another. 
This will not interfere with the life-work, 
nor with any of the social or domestic re- 
lations we may be called upon to fill, for 
they progress side by side. No one can 
attain his full excellence in any depart- 
ment of life if he drops out of his motives, 
that of his own self-improvement. It is not 
enough that he zs improving in many di- 
rections by his efforts for other purposes. 
This is happily inevitable, as we have 
said. But beyond this, if he cherish the 
conscious aim—if he determines that he 
will continue his own education in the 
broadest sense of the word—that he will 
in some way steadily increase his know- 
ledge and develop his faculties—there 


| can be no question that he will be a more 
| efficient worker in his special department 
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and a more valuable member of the com- 
munity than would be possible without. 

It is sometimes objected that those who 
are absorbed in business and other pur- 
suits, have no time for deliberate self- 
culture ; but when it comes to be recog- 
nized as one of the azms of life, time will 
be found for it. Mr. P. G. Hamerton 
says on this point: ‘‘ There is great dan- 
ger in apparently unlimited opportunities, 
and a splendid compensation for those 
who are confined by. circumstances to a 
narrow but fruitful field. * * * To sup- 
ply our own need, within the narrow 
limits of the few and transient hours that 
we can call our own, is enough for the 
wise everywhere. Let us resolve to do 
as much as that, not more, and then rely 
upon the golden compensations.’’ 


— — 


EDUCATION HERE AND ABROAD. 
HE school regulations of European 
countries show that the work of se- 

curing an education is a much more seri- 

ous undertaking abroad than it is here. 

Doubtless many regard the new Pennsy]l- 

vania Compulsory Education law as a 

severe measure, but it is a mild imitation 

of European compulsory education sys- 
tems. Our law requires persons having 
control of children between the ages of 

eight and thirteen to send them to a 

school, public or private, in which the 

common English branches are taught, 
and such children must attend school at 
least four months. From the interesting 
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compilation of foreign school systems, 
made by our National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, it appears that Germany requires 
every child between the ages of 6 and 14 
to attend a public school, or a private 
school whose teacher has passed satisfac- 
torily a rigid examination. 

The German system lays its hands on 
the child at the early age of six, and it 
keeps him in school each year six weeks 
longer than American children are usually 
kept there. The conventional German 
school vacations include a week at Christ- 
mas, one at Easter, one at Whit-Sunday 
and three in summer. German parents 
must decide to a certain extent on the 
future career of their offspring before the 
latter enter school. A youth intended 
for a business career does not enter the 
same elementary school to which one in- 
tending to become a physician is sent. 
There are business, scientific and classi- 
cal high schools, and the elementary 


schools are organized with reference to | 


these separate requirements. The French 
Compulsory Education law also applies to 
children between 6 and 14. School lasts 
from October until September, giving the 
children only a month's vacation in sum- 
mer. The French have been fostering 
the military spirit in recent years, and 
now all the boys in the elementary schools 
wear brass buttons and are drilled daily. 

Russia would not be Russia if her 
despotism did not extend to the schools. 
There the child is not only the child of 
the State while he is in the school room 
and on the school play-ground, but the 
eye of the Government is upon him 
while he is at his home, prescribing his 
amrsements and regulating his move- 
ments in many ways. Here, too, the boy 
becomes a soldier at an extremely early 
age. Hedonsa uniform as soon as he 
enters the primary school, and wears it 
constantly. He salutes his teachers as 
his military superiors, and is never al- 
lowed to forget that he is a soldier as well 
as a student. 

Switzerland has probably gone further 
in teaching the virtue of cleanliness and 
in providing for the health of its school 
children than any other country in the 
world. In certain localities the Swiss 
schools are furnished with bath-rooms, 
and swimming, skating and healthful 
outdoor sports are taught as parts of the 
regular school course. The Government 
carries its solicitude for Swiss youth so 
far as to prepare warm meals for those 
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who travel long, hard journeys to school 
and it even keeps a stock of dry clothing 
on hand for those who may be drenched 
by rain. 

The English public school system, like 
the German and the French, gives the 
school children short vacations, the Eng- 
lish summer vacation period lasting three 
weeks, beginning on the first Monday in 
August. Taking everything into consid- 
eration, the lot of the American school- 
boy is not a bard one; and it would proba- 
bly be better for him if a little of the rig- 
orous discipline which is an incident of 
school life in Continental Europe were 
applied to him.—Ledger. 


>_> 


THE ART OF GIVING. 


DR. PARKHURST ASSERTS THAT IT MUST 
BE LEARNED JUST AS SPELLING IS. 


‘HE topicof Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst’s 
paper in a late issue of 7he Ladies’ 
Home Journal is ‘* The Passion of Money- 
Getting.’’ In discussing one phase of 
his theme he says: 

A man cannot be trusted to do right in 
this [the art of giving] or in any other 
particular till he can do right easily, that 
is to say until it has become his habit to 
do right. Giving cannot be left to im- 
pulse any more than spelling can be left 
to impulse. We have seen what might 
be called impulsive spellers, and they 
make just the same wretched work with 
orthography that impulse-giving makes 
with charity. Nor is the purpose sub- 
served by putting into the child’s hands 
asa gratuity the money that he is ex- 
pected to bestow as a_ beneficence. 
Merely letting money go through his 
hands will not make him charitable, any 
more than letting water slip through a 
lead pipe will make the lead fertile. The 
act that is going to strengthen the littie 
boy-giver or the little girl-giver in the 
direction of a matured generous disposi- 
tion must be an act in which the actor 
feels that he is parting with something 
that is his own, not something which he 
is merely handling in the capacity of 
agent. It is a very common thing, if 
there is a beggar at the door to whom a 
pittance is to be given, or a gathering in 
the church or the Sunday-school where 
the contribution box is to be passed, for 
the child to obtain from its father or 
mother the requisite penny, and then for 
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the child and parent both to imagine that 
the child was somehow involved in and 
disciplined by the penny’s conferment. 
The child in the Sunday-school does not 
learn to give in that way, any more than 
the child in the spelling class learns to 
spell by the bare mimicry of the letters 


that the teacher herself puts into the | 


child’s mouth. 

We learn to spell by making the spell- 
ing act our act. We learn to give by 
making the giving act our act. It is 
hoped that this truism will touch a vibrat- 
ing chord in the intelligences and hearts 
of parents. The world is full of moneyed 
men, but really great as is the amount be- 
stowed in benefaction, it sustains a very 
feeble ratio to the amount that men and 
women bestow on themselves; and it is 
not because these people are intentionally 
sordid and have no blood in their hearts, 
but because years ago, when they were 
children, their parents imagined that 
while schooling would be necessary in 
order to qualify their offspring to read 
and write, no schooling in particular 
would be necessary in order to educate 
them into the far more difficult capability 
of parting with their own possessions in 
the interests of and for the bettering of 
others; safeguarding the lesser, trusting 
to chance for the greater. 


WHAT MAKES A SCHOOL? 


BY A. M. KELLOGG. 


N account of a recent visit to a school 
fA. will enable us to answer this ques- 
tion. The building was excellent, cost- 
ing at least forty thousand dollars. It 
was located in the centre of a large lot 
surrounded by beautiful trees, and walks 
laid out with a view to beauty and con- 
venience. The halls were wide, light and 
high, the building seemed to be a model 
in almost every particular. On entering 
the principal’s room we found him a 
polite and well-appearing gentleman. 
His manner was mild, kind, considerate, 
and in every way he showed the gentle- 
man he was. Soon he entered the large 
school-room. Instantly his countenance 
and manner changed. His face became 
drawn and stern, and his manner con- 
strained. When he asked a question it 
was not done as though it was a privilege, 
but a right. He never said, ‘‘If you 
please,’’ or ‘‘ May I ask a question ?’’ but 
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in with a stern voice and dicta- 
torial manner. The manner of reciting 
was after the old text-book method. The 
question was asked and the answer care- 
fully noted, whether or not in the words 
of the book. In geography we heard the 
following: ‘‘What is the latitude of 
Liverpool? of Manchester? Dublin? 
Paris? Berlin? Rome?’’ The answers 
generally correct, but no deductions were 
made from the facts, as to climate, op- 
portunities for trade, character of the 
people, for the fact seemed to be enough. 
In arithmetic, many rules were correctly 
repeated, and examples given ; especially 
were the ‘‘cases’’ in percentage discussed 
with great thoroughness, but it was all 
according to the book. History was 
little less than chronology, and not very 
good at that, although the dates of many 
battles were given and commencements 
of eras told. The amount of ‘‘ know- 
ledge ’’ was great as shown by the reci- 
tations. There was no reason to sus- 
pect that anything was fixed up, but 
the suspicion was strong that what 
was told had been ‘‘recited’’ many 
times before. But of this we gained 
no information. When school was 
closed in the evening the military order 
was observed, and the form rigidly 
required. At the first tap of the bell all 
rose; at the second, all turned; at the 
third, the first section passed out ; and so 
on until all had gone. The principal 
kept his coolness and distance until the 
last pupil and teacher had left, and then 
he changed his attitude, and became 
affable, polite, kind, and considerate. 
Now, what were the faults of this school ? 
We will give them as they occur to us, so 
that we can answer the question, ‘‘ What 
makes a school?’’ by contrast, showing 
what does not make this a school. 

This school is not building up char- 
acter. Theschool is not making scholars. 
To know a thing is one thing, but to 
know how to use a thing is altogether 
something else. This is not a school, 
because it is immoral in the motives it 
touches. The moral motives are all 
based upon freedom of intellectual and 
spiritual action. Coercion without free- 
dom leads directly to wrong action. 

This school takes no note and gives no 
attention to progress. It stands alone. 
The great republic of teachers is not val- 
ued. There were no educational books, 


broke 


papers, or literary magazines in the school. 
This school is sadly deficient in its 
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order; in fact, it is one of the most dis- 
orderly schools in the country. This is 
the case in spite of its almost faultless 
military drills and movements. 


TWO TREES. 


‘THE gardener planted two trees of the 

same sort, one upon one side of a high 
hedge and one upon the other. Doubt- 
less the gardener had reason for separat- 
ing them while young. He knew the 
best conditions of their growth, and he 
knew also many things about their nature 
which the trees themselves could not un- 
derstand. 

They gave signs of much future 
strength and beauty, and the gardener 
was pleased with his nurslings. 

One day a sudden tremor passed 
through the two trees, and each became 
immediately conscious of his comrade 
who stood upon the other side of the 
hedge. Was it the wind, wandering 
upon either side, that carried the intelli- 
gence? Was it the sun, which warmed 
both alike? Was it something deeper— 
some subtle influence passing through the 
earth which nurtured both, and which 
touched in each the delicate roots that 
daily stretched further to draw in its 
substenance ? 

At first the knowledge pleased them. 
But days passed on and nothing more 
came of it. Thesun shone, and the wind 
and the rain helped their growth, and 
each knew that a comrade equally en- 
joyed these benefits. For the hedge 
stood high between, and all that con- 
nected them was their mutual knowledge 
of each other. 

Then the trees grew dissatisfied, and 
murmured at what had before gratified 
them. 

‘Tf the wind, instead of foolishly sway- 
ing our branches, would but blow the 
hedge down which separates us! If the 
earth would but break and let the hedge 
fall! If the sun and the rain, weich have 
so much power, according to the gar- 
dener’s teaching, would but apply them- 
selves to throwing down the barrier! If 
—and if—and if!’’ So one tree grum- 
bled day by day. And the gardener, 


knowing well why the tree was drooping 
and discontented, only smiled and waited. 

**My side of the hedge is sunnier and 
healthier and 
growth. 


better adapted to tree 
Why does not the gardener see 
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this, and transplant my comrade to my 
side? But even though the other side is. 
bleaker, it has many strengthening ele- 
ments. I would gladly share in its 
harder conditions if I might.’’ Sosighed 
the other tree. 

One day came the thought. ‘* The 
hedge is high indeed, but z¢ never grows 
higher !”’ 

And henceforth the sun, and the rain, 
and the wind, and the earth, rejoiced daily 
over the swift growth upward of the two 
trees. Their longing was ever to grow 
taller and stronger and firmer than the 
hedge which separated them. So must 
they finally meet. 

Truly the gardener was wise. He knew 
that there are some trees whose highest 
growth and best fruition are only assured 
by the obstacles which separate them. 
To realize their desires, they must over- 
come.—//arpers’ Bazar. 


— a — 


CULTIVATE THE MEMORY. 

HABIT of forgetfulness is one of the 
I\ greatest hindrances in business and 
social relations, but our modern style of 
life and education is certainly injurious to 
the memory. The old methods of learn- 
ing by rote have fallen into disfavor, and 
there was much to say against them as a 
hindrance to originality; but there is a 
time in every child’s life when learning 
by rote isa useful thing, and it is ata 
very early age; for the minds of young 
children not being occupied with so many 
things as those of their elders they are in 
a receptive condition, and their memory 
is more retentive than later on. Every 
mother is struck by her child of two or 
three years remembering perhaps for some 
months where a certain thing is placed, 
or some little event, and it is a matter of 
common experience that we remember 
the events of our early youth more forcibly 
than those of even a few months back. 

It is possible to begin to cultivate the 
memory as soon a child can talk, 
or to repeat some little story that has 
been told to it, or a short lesson which 
has been learned. Every teacher before 
beginning a new lesson should make sure 
that the lesson of the day before has been 
retained and understood ; for the more we 
overcrowd the little brain in the attempt 
to force knowledge upon it, the less we 
impress upon it for future use. It is the 
experience of all those who have crammed 
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for examinations, that as soon as the 
examination is over the undigested knowl- 
edge passes away, and similarly through 
life. Unless an item of knowledge is as- 
similated, it becomes as useless to the 
metital system as an undigested article of 
food to the bodily system, and in both 
cases they act as an irritant, interfering 
with the proper digestion of other matters. 
In a well-ordered mind the facts re- 
main, and points are, as it were, pigeon- 
holed in such a way that they can be 
brought out immediately when required. 
There are untidy brains, in which the ob- 
jects of knowledge are confused and not 
ready to hand, so that they may turn up 
at unexpected moments, but not just 
when wanted, in the same manner as 
there are untidy drawers, wardrobes and 
rooms ; and to cultivate a habit of mental 
order as well as one of physical order 
should be the earnest desire of every 
mother and teacher.—//ome Notes. 
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ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY JAMES W. ADAMS. 

WISH to call the attention of teachers 

to a list of books adopted for high 
school reading by conferences of leading 
teachers of English in the eastern, mid- 
die and the northern central States. The 
list consists of two parts (a) ‘‘a series of 
books for general reading, which may be 
also used as a basis for work in English 
composition ;’’ and (4) ‘‘a limited num- 
ber of masterpieces for thorough and 
critical study.’’ One leading purpose in 
these conferences was to secure uniformity 
in the entrance requirements to colleges 
in English, and the lists have been 
adopted by many colleges. 

The second list alone is recommended 
for classroom work. Of the first list the 
Chicago conference recommends that 
there be required in the entrance exami- 
nations ‘‘such further tests as seem 
suited to secure a careful reading of all 
the books prescribed.’’ 

The lists are as follows. For general 
reading and composition work: 

1896. Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; Defoe’s History of the Plague in Lon- 
don; Irving’s Tales of a Traveler; Scott’s 
Woodstock ; Macaulay's Essay on Milton; 


Longfellow’s Evangeline ; George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner. 

1897. Shakspeare’s As You Like It; Defoe’s 
History of the Plague in London ; Irving’s Tales 
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of a Traveler ; Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales ; 
Longfellow’s Evangeline ; George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner. 

1898. Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II.; 
Pope’s Iliad, Books I and XII.; The Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers in the Spectator; Gold- 
smith’s The Vicar of Wakefield; Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner; Southey’s Life of Nelson ; 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns; Lowell’s Vision of 
Sir Launfal; Hawthorne’s The House of Seven 
Gables. 

For minute and critical study: 

1896. Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice ; 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
Lycidas ; Webster’s first Bunker Hill Oration; 

1897. Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America ; 
Scott’s Marmion ; Macaulay’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson. 

1898. Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Burke's Speech 
on Conciliation with America; De Quincey’s 
The Flight of a Tartar Tribe; Tennyson’s The 
Princess. 

Since the books given in the above list 
for 1896 will be used in the entrance 
examinations. of so many colleges and 
universities next year, it seems desirable 
that these books be used, so far as this 
can be made to conform to plans already 
laid, by pupils in the highest grades of the 
high schools this year. It will undoubt- 
edly seem to many teachers that other 
books than those suggested will do as 
well or better; yet the importance of 
uniformity, of having carefully edited 
texts, and of conformity to uniform en- 
trance requirements to colleges, will plead 
strongly for the adoption of these lists. 
It will be noticed further, that in the lists 
of books recommended for class-room 
work, there is considerable repetition, 
leaving time for the reading of other books 
than those recommended, 

As to the matter of reading, what is 
good reading, and how may it be se- 
cured? If it be true that ‘‘ the style is 
the man,’’ then it is true also that the 
reading is conditioned by the man. An 
ignorant person cannot read as if he were 
an intelligent one. And I may assert 
that one of the first requisites of good 
reading is knowledge. 

Just here there is great danger that the 
work of the reading lesson may be diverted 
from its proper channel, and that the 
reading class may become, instead, a gen- 
eral information class. This tendency 
has shown itself in series of so-called 
‘** Readers’’ that were simply popularized 
text-books in different branches of science. 
It must be emphasized that the purpose 
of the reading lesson is to teach pupils to 
read, and the gathering of information 
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must be strictly subservient to that pur- 
pose. 


What kinds of information, then, may | 


properly belong to the preparation of the 
reading lesson? One, certainly, is knowl- 
edge of words. The reading lesson is not 
properly prepared so long as one word re- 
mains in it over which the pupil will 
stumble for an instant when he comes to 
read the lesson inclass. Itis notsufficient 
that the word be found in the dictionary 
and one ofits possible meanings committed 
to memory. It is not sufficient that the 
proper meaning be learned. The word 
itself must be so fixed in the conscious- 
ness that no surprise or hesitation arises 
when it is met again. This distinction 
between learning about a thing and learn- 
ing the thing itself is one worthy of spec- 
ial emphasis. 

The high school pupil should learn, 
further, to compare the values of related 
words. The book of synonyms (such a 
one as Soule’s) is an important part of 
a high school library. By its constant 
use the pupil’s familiarity with words may 
be furthered, his vocabulary rapidly in- 
creased, and his instinctive choice of the 
best word cultivated. Suppose, for in- 


stance, the lesson is the opening part of | 


Webster’s first Bunker Hill oration. The 
pupil finds in the first paragraph the word 
‘‘impulses,’’ which may be new to him. 
He finds at least a half-dozen synonyms 
of the word, among which he concludes, 
perhaps, that those most nearly related 
to it are ‘‘feelings,’’ ‘‘ motives,’’ ‘“ in- 
fluences.’’ Placing in comparison these 
words and that chosen by Webster, the 
pupil becoms to some extent familiarized 
with, it may be, three new words—/V. W. 
Journal of Education. 


~~ -- 


TEACHING LANGUAGE. 


CHILDREN must think well before they 
write well. 

Children should have something to say 
before they talk. 

Children talk best about what they see. 

Children will talk about what they 
wish more readily than what we wish 
them to talk about. 

Children wili talk with each other 
better than with you. 

Children use all parts of speech of their 
own before they are four years of age. 

A child’s vocabulary will grow as fast 
as he has any desire to use it. 








A child will usually talk fast enough 
if you let him talk as he wants to. 

When a child can write easily he likes 
to write. 

The aim to have the child make per- 
fectly formed letters by drawing the lines 
in the letters, makes it impossible for 
them to enjoy writing. 

Never teach penmanship in connection 
with early composition writing. A child’s 
attention must be upon his thought 
rather than his pen. 

The correct formation of the letters 
must be established by his penmanship 
lessons. 

There must be much and frequent 
writing before it will be enjoyable. 

Writing language should be incidental 
rather than formal, a luxury instead of 
a task. 


SCHOOL PLAY-GROUND.* 


ITS CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE UPON 
CHILD-LIFE. 





BY JAMES A. STEESE. 

T has come to be a proverb to say, 
‘‘All work and no play makes Jack 

a dull boy,’’ and yet where can you find 
any work more exacting than the games 
of children upon the play-ground? It is 
characteristic of man to seek amusement, 
and as civilization advances we find peo- 
ple taking more leisure for recreation in 
games, and finding in amusements that 
relaxation from the constant attention to 
work which their nature requires, to pre- 
vent degeneration into mere machines. 
The Olympic games, the most celebrated 
of the national festivals of Greece, were a 
curative of the national disorders of the 
State. The intense physical training in 
the contests for the honors of the sacred 
olive no doubt had a great deal to do with 
the mental force of that intellectual peo- 
ple, and it is not too much to say that 
the influence of the Olympic games pre- 
served the nationality of the Grecian race. 
The notion that there was any good to 
be derived from play does not seem to 
have occurred to our Pilgrim Fathers. 
They looked with disfavor upon all 
worldly amusements, but could they know 
that the two leading colleges founded in 





*A paper read before the County Convention 
of Teachers and Directors, at Carlisle, by James 
A. Steese, director from Mt. Holly Springs. 
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New England are now centres of games 
in school life, they might undergo a 
change of opinion on the subject. 

Education includes the development of 
all the powers of man. The school does 
but a part of this work. The home edu- 
cates, the street educates, society edu- 
cates, the play-ground educates. Let us 
then ask, What are the influences of the 
school play-ground? In our own town, 
we have two play grounds, one of large 
size, but the other containing not more 
than a half acre, with two buildings in 
the centre—a very bad arrangement. I 
remember attending a country school, 
where the school lot was along a roadside, 
a narrow strip of land being cut out of a 
field, without a fence on the road, so 
that practically the road was the play- 
ground, the play being subject to frequent 
interruptions from passing teams. ‘There 
was no apparatus in the school, and of 
course none on the play-ground beyond 
what the pupils furnished for themselves. 
Recently, I had the pleasure of seeing a 
model play-ground on a visit to Edding- 
ton, in Pennsylvania, where the Indus- 
trial school is located. The buildings 
stand upon an eminence, and the grounds 
comprise several acres, sloping gently 
towards the south, forming a splendid 
field for playing the various games of 
ball, of which the three hundred boys 
seemed passionately fond. The situation 
of the play-ground is elevated, allowing 
the air to circulate freely and the sunshine 
to get a chance to give the faces of the 
boys the hue of health. In many places, 
especially in towns, the conditions cannot 
well be changed ; but where a new school 
house is to be built, we should look to 
the healthfulness and the beauty of the 
location, that the pupils may not sacrifice 
their health to get an education, and that 
their ideality may be cultivated by observ- 
ing the beauties of nature surrounding 
the play-ground. The larger the grounds 
of course the better, say at least an acre 
of ground, if it can be procured, for the 
average district school. 

Directors should exercise the same taste 
in preparing the school grounds that they 
do in making their own homes beautiful 
and comfortable. I would suggest some 
such improvements as are found in pleas- 
ure grounds, for the amusement and di- 
version of the pupils—shade trees, re- 
treats, perhaps rustic seats and other sim- 
ple and inexpensive appliances. The 
chief object should be to have the grounds 
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as large as possible, with the buildings at 
one end and thie trees planted along the 
outside limits. As for apparatus for play, 
the pupils will find it if they are fur- 
nished a spacious play-ground. In order 
also that the full use of the play-ground 
may be enjoyed, I would favor increasing 
rather than lessening the play-time of the 
pupils. The principal of our high school 
last year made the experiment of giving 
an hour to his first class and adding it to 
the end of the session, with good results, 
and for town schools I think the idea is 
a good one. 

The necessity for the school play- 
ground arises from the nature of the 
child. Children require play. I have 
looked in vain in the encyclopeedias for 
an article on play, or on the educational 
value of play, outside of the articles on 
the kindergarten. But if, as has been 
said, the most important knowledge is 
that which is necessary for the full devel- 
opment of our bodies and the preserva- 
tion of our health, then the school ground 
plays an important part in our common 
school system. 

What then are the influences of play 
upon child life? The most important in- 
fluence is in the matter of health. The 
health of our pupils should be the first 
consideration. ‘The physical strength of 
the youth in our schools should be main- 
tained in the perfect condition of a race- 
horse or an athlete, if he is to get out of 
life all there is in it. How many hours 
can a man study continuously and retain 
his health? Probably from six to eight 
hours are all that the best-endowed can 
endure, and in the case of children there 
should be a rest of an hour between 
every two hours of study ; and it is for 
this reason I would favor a lessening of 
the hours of study. By the exercises of 
the play-ground the brain has a chance 
to recuperate, and the return to study is 
made with rested brain and renewed en- 
ergy. In the intermissions the teacher 
should see that the pupils have plenty of 
exercise which promotes the circulation, 
without overdoing the play. The fact 
is that play can be overdone. 

Just here I am reminded of the objec- 
tions raised against foot-ball, but the 
players themselves have been the first to 
demand that the rules be changed so as 
to avoid these objectionable features, and 
no doubt such modifications will be made 
as are demanded at the bar of public 
opinion. Notice the splendid physical 
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condition of college boys active in ath- 
letics! These games which they so much 
enjoy help to build up strong constitu- 
tions, develop their muscles, and keep 
them in a good state of health. So let 
them play foot-ball, with this friendly 
caution that fair-play, good nature, and 
true manliness, are as noble qualities on 
the ball-field as elsewhere. The first 
condition of success is good health; a 
fevered body causes a fevered condition 
of the mental faculties. We really put 
tasks upon our children we would not 
think of imposing upon young animals 
we are training. Isn’t it about time that 
some of the common-sense methods used 
in the training of race-horses be applied 
to the training of our children. Perhaps 
some may take offense at the association 
of animals and children in the comparison; 
but I submit, while not decrying the 
great importance of horse-training, that 
the rearing of well-grown men and women 
is also of some importance, and I believe 
that an injury is done to pupils by a too 
limited use of the play-ground. It was 
this feeling that led General Garfield to 
say: ‘‘I, for one, declare that no child of 
mine shall ever be compelled to study one 
hour, before he has deposited under his 
skin at least seven years of muscle and 
bone.’’ 

The educational influence of the play- 
ground upon child life should not be 
overlooked. The object of education is 
to train the powers of the child for the 
duties of life. Some pupils seem to be 
the victims of every passing whim, and 
cannot concentrate their attention upon 
study. If the lesson iooks hard they 
imagine they are powerless to master it. 
The excitements of the play-ground ought 
to act as a corrective of this condition. 
It must not be supposed that only the 
physical powers are trained by exercise 
on the play-ground, Any one who has 
witnessed a game of ball must have ob- 
served that mental as well as physical 
qualities were called into play. A mind 
trained by the games of the play-ground 
to quickness of perception, and accuracy 
of judgment, has taken a long step in the 
direction of promptness and capacity for 
the conduct of the business of life. The 
child should be taught the developing 
power of play, so that he may not simply 
regard play asa pastime, and when a 
child understands its educational value 
its interest will be increased in the play. 

The intense rivalry of the play-ground 
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builds up in the pupils that persistent 
power of attention without which no one 
can be a successful student. The efforts 
put forth in a game of ball give strength 
to the mental and physical powers, teach- 
ing the secret of continuous effort to ac- 
complish any result. The training of 
games also assists in the acquirement of 
dexterity, precision, and accuracy of all 
the powers. The exercises of the plav- 
ground have a tendency to cure that 
fickle-mindedness which merely glances 
at a study instead of mastering it. In 
fact many of the studies of the school 
course are after all principally used for 
meutal training; and is there not the same 
drill in some games? 

The discipline enforced upon the school 
grounds is more strict even than that of 
the school, and its influence upon the 
child far reaching and permanent, because 
it is self-imposed by the children them- 
selves. { am sure no such discipline is 
kept up anywhere as is often maintained 
in the gamesofchildren. Watch that boy 
behind the bat ; he would rather miss his 
lesson in school than fail to ‘‘catch’’ the 
ball. The organization of a boy’s game 
of ball is perfect ; every one is active and 
alert, each attentive to the work in hand 
that his side may win. Now, if we could 
somehow make study partake a little of 
the nature of play, would the educational 
result be any less valuable! Can we not 
use the principle involved in play in ac- 
quiring knowledge? With a dissected 
map of Pennsylvania children learn in a 
very short time the names, shapes, bound- 
aries, and position, of all the counties of 
this state, besides the county seats, prin- 
cipal cities and towns, rivers, etc. The 
same can be done with the map of the 
United States, and natural history and 
chronology can also be taught with 
games. Is the geographical or historical 
knowledge any less valuable because 
learned through the medium of a pleasant 
game and learned so thoroughly as never 
to be forgotten, or is it better to sit at a 
desk lolling over books so as to learn just 
enough to pass the examination ? 

Children will often learn more in a few 
games than in weeks of inattentive con- 
ning of the books. A noted teacher once 
said: ‘‘School Committees would sum- 
marily dismiss the teacher who should 
have the good sense and courage to spend 
three days of each week with her pupils 
in the fields, and woods, teaching them 
the names, peculiarities, and uses of 
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rocks, trees, plants, and flowers, and the 
wonderful stories of the animals, birds, 
and insects which fill the world with life 


and beauty. They will applaud her for 
continuing to perpetrate that undefended 
and indefensible outrage upon the laws of 
physical and intellectual life, which keeps 
a little child in silence,in a vain attempt to 
hold its mind to the words of the printed 
page for six hours a day. Herod was 
merciful, for he finished the slaughter of 
the innocents in a day, but this practice 
kills by the savagery of slow torture.’’ 
The school play-ground is a mimic world, 
in which the events of after years are 
often strikingly pre-acted. 

It is perhaps beyond the reach and ken 
of mortal to fully trace those subtile 
forces which imperceptibly touch and 
mould our lives; but if it were possible to 
trace the influences that have formed the 
dominant traits in the characters of the 
mature men and women of to-day, how 
many of us could see a golden thread 
running through our lives and reaching 
back to the old school play-ground, with 
its embryonic struggles and rivalries, 
which were but prophetic of the sterner 
contests and competitions of the years to 
come. 

The great Napoleon on the play-ground 
of the little school of Brienne exhibited 
in his early youth those peculiar charac- 
teristics which were so prominent in his 
character in later years, his self-reliance, 
his independence of the established cus- 
toms, his determined purpose to control 
his own course of action regardless of the 
taunts and abuse of his playmates, which 
he returned with stones and blows, were 
but repeated in his after-life—and simi- 
larly our own Washington, with his little 
company of soldiers on the play-ground, 
displayed those elements of character 
which made him the great commander- 
in-chief of the American forces in the 
War of the Revolution. 

Happy indeed is the child whose 
school days are passed in a school where 
love and good sense preside, and where 
the work of the school is brightened by a 
pleasant school play-ground. As Direct- 
ors we can do much to give each child 
the best preparation for a_ successful 


career—a bright, happy childhood ; and 
one of the best means for doing so is to 
furnish the very best play-ground we can 
afford ; and the pupils will do better work 
in school from having pleasant associ- 
ations connected with their duties. 


THE CARE OF WOODLAND. 








THE CARE OF WOODLAND. 


BY W. A. BUCKHOUT. 
HERE have been several severe wind 
storms during the summer and early 
fall, and an unusual number of trees have 


been blown down. Even a casual ob- 
server must have noticed two things 


about these trees: first, that they were 
almost entirely our red and black oaks, 
and second, that they were more or less 
rotten at the heart. 

Closely examined, many of them show 
along their trunks defective spots which 
indicate the decay within. But it is often 
quite a surprise that trees that appear as 
though they would keep on growing for 
many years longer should so easily topple 
over ina storm. The red and black oaks 
are much more subject to disease, and 
hence to early failure and destruction 
than are any others, but, in large meas- 
ure, the difficulty arises from the fact that, 
in our valley woodlands especially, the 
oaks are almost all from sprout growth. 
Very few are from seed. Sprouts are of 
deceptive value because they grow very 
rapidly for a few years and overtop or 
crowd out everything else. But they 
soon change in growth rate and will 
never make trees of full size. They not 
only fail to develop a strong independent 
root system, but are peculiarly liable to 
become diseased. This comes primarily 
from the old stump, and naturally is ex- 
erted along and up the centre of the trunk, 
slowly destroying the heart wood. Owing 
to the greater ease and quickness of the 
early growth of the red and black oaks, 
and the frequent culling out of the white 
oaks for various purposes, our valley 
woodlands are, unconsciously, under- 
going a marked change in varieties of 
trees ; the poorer kinds being left in very 
large proportions. 

There are many places 
various reasons, it seems desirable to 
keep up a bit of woodland. ‘To have the 
best and most productive it is necessary 
to exercise some care in the varieties of 
trees, and this can scarcely be done with- 
out some labor. Some kinds, like the 
pines, make fair headway by natural 
seeding, where conditions are favorable ; 
but the white oaks do not, as a rule. 
Their acorns are too easily destroyed, and 
the seedlings require some protection. 

It is possible, however, to secure them 
by planting acorns directly in the wood- 


where, for 
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land wherever the trees are not too thick. 
In the fall and early winter is the best 
time to do this, using some heavy tool to 
make an opening in the ground or among 
the rocks sufficient to allow covering the 
acorn and thus prevent—not freezing, 
but the rapid thawing after freezing, as 
well as the drying out, which are so fatal 
to those which germinate on the surface. 
The spring will answer for this very well, 
provided the acorns have been kept 
slightly moist by burying them in the 
ground. A few days of exposure toa dry 
atmosphere, no matter how cool, is suffi- 
cient to destroy their vitality. 

A reasonable amount of care in plant- 
ing and of subsequent protection will en- 
able any one to slowly restore his oak 
woodlands and make them much more 
productive than they now are.—JVoles 


Srom Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 


TRAINING IN MORALS. 





BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 
‘THE fact is, that our public schools, 
without text-books on ethics or formal 
moral instruction, are efficient training 
schools of character in many ways. 
Moral lessons are impressed upon the 
pupil by all the educational material 
which he there uses. Moral sentiment is 
held in solution by the reading books, 
which are full of the choicest specimens 
of the world’s literature. In every math- 
ematical operation, the necessity of exact- 
ness, fidelity and veracity isenforced. In 
historical studies, moral laws are illus- 
trated upon a large scale, and moral qual- 
ities are made impressive by the lives of 
great men. All these facts are sources of 
moral influence which play continually 
upon the pupil’s nature like a tonic 
breeze. And this training is all the more 
efficient, because it comes informally and 
operates independent of any preachment. 
To remind children continually that they 
are in this way becoming moral, would 
destroy that good influence and arrest 
their growth incharacter. To turn away 
from this vital training to a set exercise, 
observed for the sake of being good, would 
be a great misfortune. It would make 
our schools far less moral. 
The discipline of the school in itself 
also affords a very precious training in 
morals. We doubtless seldom realize 


how much is gained for higher civilization 
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by the attendance of a child for even six 
years upon our public schools. There 
he is put during his formative period of 
life into an atmosphere and under a dis- 
cipline which afford him training in nearly 
all the rudiments of good citizenship. 
Let us enumerate a few of them: Punc- 
tuality and habits of order, the lesson of 
obedience and reverence for the rights and 
feelings of others as human beings; the 
sanctity of property and the necessity of 
truthfulness; a manly bearing and re- 
spectful speech ; the consciousness of in- 
dependence, tempered with the recogni- 
tion of commercial interests and obliga- 
tions ; the steadiness of purpose cultivated 
by task-work, and the importance of fidel- 
ity illustrated by every recitation; the 
sentiment of equality and the feeling of 
justice enforced by the constant pressure 
of experience ;—these and other moral 
qualities of highest moment are forever 
being imparted by the vitalizing condi- 
tions of the school. 

Finally, the personality of the teacher is 
the chief source of moral influence. The 
presence of the teacher, if a proper person 
for the position, is worth more than a 
thousand text-books, though they all 
may be as good as the Sermon on the 
Mount. In the casual judgments which 
the teacher passes upon persons and 
events; in the patience and self-control 
which he exercises upon himself and 
which spreads from him by a subtle con- 
tagion until it infects with moral health 
every pupil ; in the looks of approval and 
disapproval with which he meets the be- 
havior of children; in the decisions he 
passes upon the conduct of those under 
his control; in the tones in which he 
speaks to the dullest and most timid boy; 
in the forgiveness which he enjoins and 
practices ; in the veracity which he dis- 
plays and the sincerity which he inspires; 
in the kindness which he bestows and 
the self-sacrifice which he recommends— 
in all these acts and attitudes, the true 
teacher makes his school a school of ap- 
plied morals where characters really grow. 

Shall, then, our public schools teach a 
formal moral code? Rather let them 
possess a moral atmosphere derived from 
the personaiity of the teacher. For there 
is only one way to increase the moral 
power of the school, and that is, not by 
creating didactic machinery, but by in- 
vesting in noble teachers. Place a Horace 
Mann or a Thomas Arnold in a school- 
room, and that school will possess more 
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moral power than resides in all the ethi- 


cal hand-books in the whole world. We 
must, then, put our faith and our money 
into teachers of the very highest character; 
and we may be sure that where they are 
there will be moral culture, ripening noble 
manhood and womanhood. Far more pow- 
erful than every thing else is moral life 
itself.— Westminster Review. 
concapicinadiiipiicniieiie 


JUDGE DIFFENBACH.”* 


HON. H. C. HICKOK. 

‘HE notice of the late Henry L. Diffen- 

bach in the November number of 7he 
School Journal, was furnished upon re- 
quest, and being hastily penciled to catch 
the next mail, it inadvertently drifted into 
a crude and imperfect analysis of his 
marked individuality, instead of giving a 
record of his public services. 

To correct this seeming injustice, we 
state now that on retiring from the School 
Department January 21, 1855, he returned 
to Lock Haven, and, in his capacity as 
School Director and President of the 
Board, set to work to reorganize and re- 
deem the common schools of that bor- 
ough, on lines marked out by the school 
law of 1854, which he had helped to frame 
and pass, and so vigorously did he ‘* push 
things’’ that on the roth of July he is- 
sued an address to the public, signed by 
every member of the Board, reporting 
what had been done. The following ex- 
tract from that address illustrates the 
energy, sagacity, and fearless indepen- 
dence which were very marked traits in 
his character: 

‘‘The Directors are determined that 
the common schools of Lock Haven shall 
be equal to any in the State, and far su- 
perior to any heretofore maintained in the 
place. To carry out this purpose, they 
have employed the most competent and 
experienced teachers they could obtain, 
to whom they pay liberal salaries, and 
who they believe are equal in their profes- 
sion to any others. Globes, outline maps, 
charts, cards, etc., have been purchased 
for the use of the schools, and a series of 
books (a list of which is attached) of the 
most approved character has been desig- 
nated, as required by law, for use in the 
schools. No others will be allowed, and 

*Mr. Diffenbach was for some time Associ- 
ate Judge of Ciinton county, by the appoint- 
ment of the Governor. 
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| pupils will be required to use such of 


these books and pursue such studies as 
the teachers (subject to the control of the 
Directors) shall direct. The school-house 
has been completed, the grounds pertain- 
ing to it substantially fenced, and every- 
thing else has been (or will from time to 
time be) done to render the schools effic- 
ient, profitable and pleasant to the pupils 
in attendance. 

‘* The schools can never be efficient, or 
eminently practicable or profitable, or 
even scarcely worth the money expended 
upon them, unless they are kept in per- 
manent operation. We, therefore, have 
decided to keep them open ten months 
(that being the utmost limit of the law), 
during the present school year. This, to- 
gether with the cost of the elegant new 
school-house which has been erected, the 
failure of former boards of Directors to 
pay all the debts they incurred, the pur- 
chasing of globes, maps, etc., has 
compelled us to levy a higher tax for the 
present year than may at first sight prove 
pleasant to you. But when our purposes 
are properly understood, and when our 
schools begin to produce the good fruits 
which we know they will produce even in 
a short time, we feel confident our action 
will be cordially approved by you, and 
with great unanimity. This much, at 
least, we will pledge you :—to give you 
superior schools or an opportunity to 
elect a new Board of Directors ; but lest 
we be misunderstood, we will add that 
we cannot consent to surrender until a 
fair opportunity is afforded to test the 
efficacy of the measures we have adopted, 
by the results they produce after due trial. 
We certainly could never feel justified, if, 
in the execution of the trust reposed in 
us, we failed to give the growing and im- 
portant borough of Lock Haven schools 
which would compare in every respect 
with those of the other important towns 
of the State. If properly maintained, 
our schools will soon be the pride of the 
borough, and to accomplish this end no 
efforts on our part will be wanting."’ 

The common schools of Lock Haven, 
under this reorganization, took rank from 
the very start with the best schools of this 
grade, and have maintained their prestige 
and usefulness ever since. The special 


significance of this radical and sweeping 
reform consisted in the fact that it was 
without precedent in the history of the 
State, and could not have been made 
under former school laws, because they 
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did not contain grants of power which are 
only to be found in the school law of 1854, 
the A/agna Charla of our common school 
interests. ‘To supplant a feeble and in- 
efficient three months’ school term witha 
full-fledged term of ten months, and a 
corresponding increase in the tax rate, was 
a very bold move at that early day. 

What was done in Lock Haven in 
1855-56, could have been done in every 
other borough in the State,* and propor- 
tionately in every other School District, if 
the Directors had chosen to carry out the 
provisions of the law. In the borough 
of Warren it was done, under the Presi- 
dency of S. P. Johnson, Esq., the leader 
of the Warren county bar, who, on exam- 
ining the new law and realizing at a 
glance its immense possibilities, proceeded 
to reorganize the schools, up to and in- 
cluding the High School grade, with 
French and German in the course of 
study. The maximum tax of 26 mills on 
the dollar was levied, money borrowed, a 
school-house built, and all needed appli- 
ances furnished. When alarmed and 
angry taxpayers remonstrated, he told 
them to go to work to earn the money to 
pay their tax, and not come there to bother 
him when he was trying to serve the public 
interests. One year later Scranton fell 
into line, after a memorable struggle with 
difficulties that were bravely overcome, 
soon followed by Hyde Park ; but most 
boroughs waited several years before tak- 
ing action, and much valuable time was 
thus lost. 

Prior to this, April 16th, 1855, Mr. 
Diffenbach delivered an address on 
Normal Schools at the opening of the 
Normal and Select School at Howard, 
Centre county, which was under the man- 
agement of such accomplished and influ- 
ential teachers as John H. Orvis (after- 
wards President Judge), Orrin T. Noble, 
and A. K. Browne. It was, of course, very 
practical, but cogent and conclusive—the 
first of its kind in that part of the State— 
and made a strong impression upon pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the West Branch 
region ; and, through the efforts of these 
same teachers, contributed largely to the 
establishment, at a later date, of the State 
Normal School at Lock Haven. 

In September, 1855, on the recommen- 


*In the cities which had special laws it had 
already been done. In 1848 and earlier, Lan- 
caster city, under the lead of Dr. Burrowes and 
others, had organized the schools with a term 
of ten and a half months. 
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dation of Directors and citizens, without 
regard to party lines, State Supt. Curtin 
appointed Mr. Diffenbach County Super- 
intendent of Clinton county to fill a va- 
cancy. He accepted because nocompetent 
teacher was willing to perform its duties for 
the salary of $300. Inanadmirable address 
to the teachers of the county, which was 
very suggestive as to the duties of the 
office, he stated that he would hold the 
position only until the salary could be 
raised to an amount that would induce 
and justify a competent professional 
teacher to accept the position and faith- 
fully perform its arduous duties; and he 
kept his word. 

At the Legislative session of 1856, the 
House Committee on Education reported 
a bill to abolish the County Superinten- 
dency. At the previous session Gover- 
nor Pollock had publicly announced that 
there should be ‘‘no backward step in 
common school affairs during his term.’’ 
He had vetoed one bill to subvert the 
County Superintendency, and stood ready 
to veto any other hostile bill that might 
come into his hands. But this attack by 
members of his own party roused Mr. 
Diffenbach, and, in a trenchant communi- 
cation to the Harrisburg Patriot over his 
initials, he handled the reactionaries 
in the House without gloves, in a style 
so pointedly ad personam, as weil as ad 
rem, that it helped materially to hold the 
irreconcilables in check. 

This is merely a glimpse of Judge 
Diffenbach's public record in connection 
with the common school cause. To do 
him justice, his public utterances, to 
which reference has been made, should 
be published in pamphlet form that they 
might speak for themselves; but that is 
not always practicable with public ser- 
vants who have served the public better 
than they have served themselves. Such 
form of testimonial from the friends of 
education would, in every way, be highly 
appropriate. 

In his lack of sympathy with public 
high schools and the colossal scale of our 
State Normal Schools, he but represented 
a chronic public sentiment that was at 
one time predominant and troublesome, 
and even yet has not entirely died away. 

His remains were removed from Phila- 
delphia to Lock Haven for burial. The 
funeral services were held in the court 
house under the direction of the Odd Fel- 
lows, and was one of the most remark- 
able demonstrations of its kind ever seen 
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in Lock Haven. One thousand children 
from the common schools had an appro- 
priate place in the imposing cortege that 
escorted the body of their dead benefactor 
to its last resting place in the Hill Cem- 
etery, a manifestation of public sentiment 
that speaks louder than verbal testi- 
monies. At the late meeting of the 
County Institute a committee was ap- 
pointed to receive subscriptions from 
teachers and friends of education to erect 
a suitable monument to his memory. 
There ought to be no serious difficulty 
in raising sufficient funds for that purpose. 

It was a monumental service that 
Gov. Bigler’s administration rendered to 
the common school cause when it framed 
and placed upon the statute book the 


| great school law of 1854, the most im- 
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portant and potential in the whole course 
of our common school history, lifting 
itself above all that went before as Mount 
Washington lifts itself high above the 
lower peaks about it, or as Mont Blane 
above the lesser Alpine heights—and 
without which all that came after would 
not have been possible. The history of our 
common school system has not yet been 
written, but when it is, the names of Gov. 
William Bigler, Francis W. Hughes, 
Charles A. Black, and Henry L. Diffen- 
bach (taking them in the order of their 
official rank), will stand second to none 
for the impress which they made upon the 
educational policy of this great Common- 
wealth. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ve may be ave stickin’ 10 a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer, 


N. C. SCHAEFFER - - - - 


J. P. McCASKEY. 
HE complete list of the Committees on 
Permanent Certificates of the counties 
of the State, appointed under the recent 
act of the Legislature, will be found in 
the official department of the present 
numberof 7he Journal. The committees 
appointed for Allegheny City, Altoona, 
Chester, Pittsburg, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre, and Williamsport, in accordance 
with the act, are also named. 


THE next meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, February 18th, roth 
and 20th. President L. 
Cleveland, has arranged the programme, 
which presents the following general sub- 
jects for discussion: Problems of Detailed 
Supervision; How shall the Best Schools 
be brought to the People in the Rural 
Districts? Vocation of the Teacher; Co- 
ordination, Correlation and Concentra- 
tion; Isolation and Unification as Bases 
of Courses of Study; Organic Relation of 
Studies in Human Learning; Some Prac- 
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tical Results of Child Study; Influence 
of the Kindergarten Spirit upon the Pub- 
lic Schools; Ideals in Education; What 
should the Elementary School do for the 
Child? the High School, the College, the 
University for the Student? Round 
Tables; Some Educational Questions per- 
taining to the New South. 
THE portrait of Dr. Burrowes, which 
has been mailed to all Superintendents 
and to Principals of the State Normal 
Schools since the last issue of 7he Journal, 
is recognized by those who knew him as 
a most life-like picture, and as a work of 
art by everybody who appreciates artistic 
excellence in portraiture. ‘‘Old Doctor 
3urrowes! Old Tom! Why, he’s alive /”’ 
was the exclamation of an old acquaint- 
ance of his, in whose presence, a few days 
since, we unrolled the picture as we 
talked with him of every-day matters. 
He was speaking gloomily of the weight 
of years and of the loss of strength and 
energy. Buta glimpse of the well-known 
face woke him up wonderfully to the old 
life and the old times. His first vote had 
been ‘‘cast for Ritner.’’ He had gone 
from Lancaster to Harrisburg with the 
Anti-Masonic Herald, was there when 
Dr. Burrowes was a meinber of the Leg- 
islature in 1832, had often been in his 
room at the hotel ‘‘to hear him play the 
bugle’’—‘‘and he could make it talk.’’ 
He had known him nearly all his life, and 
his prompt and hearty recognition of the 
likeness, with his approving criticism of 
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certain features of the portrait as he stud- 
ied and enjoyed it, was the best evidence 
of its fidelity to nature. We shail, within 
a few days, send to press an edition of ten 
thousand copies on plate paper for general 
distribution. Some delay in this edition 
has been caused by the printing of proof 
impressions on India and Japan paper. 


At the recent dedication of the magni- 
ficent Free Library, Art Gallery and 
Museum building, which Andrew Carne- 
gie presented to the city of Pittsburg, he 
stated that he intended to set apart a 
million dollars as an endowment fund 
for the Art Gallery, and that he would 
also erect free library buildings in Car- 
negie, Duquesne and Homestead, sub- 
urban districts of Pittsburg. In his ad- 
dress on the occasion, Mr. Carnegie made 
the following notable remark: ‘‘ To one 
to whom surplus comes, there comes 
also the question, ‘What is the best use 
that can be made of‘it?’ The conclusion 
forced npon me, and which I retain, is 
this—that surplus wealth is a_ sacred 
trust, to be administered during life by 
its possessor for the best good of his 
fellow men; and I have ventured to pre- 
dict the coming of the day, the dawn of 
which, indeed, we already begin to see, 
when the man who dies possessed of 
available millions, which were free and 
in his hands to distribute, will die dis- 
graced.’’ Speed the generous day! 

SUNDAY, January 12th, was the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Pestalozzi, and the schools of 
Switzerland and Germany had a grand 
national celebration of the event. On the 
monument to Pestalozzi, in Yverdon, 
Switzerland, is this simple story of his 
noble life: 

To Pestalozzi, 1746-1827. 
He lived like a beggar, to show beggars how 
they ought to live like men. 

Savior of the poor in Neuhof. 
Father of the orphans in Stanz. 
Founder of the popular school in Burgdorf. 
Educator of humanity in Yverdon. 

All for others ; for himself, nothing! 





THERE are souls in the world who 
have the gift of finding joy everywhere, 
and leaving it behind them when they 
go. Their influence is an inevitable 
gladdening of the heart. They give 
light without meaning to shine. Their 


bright hearts have a great work to do 
for God.—F. W. Faber. 
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THE Washington /athfinder recently 
offered a prize for the best original history 
of the United States in one hundred 
words. Out of 911 contestants, the prize 
was awarded to W. T. Gooden, of Pana, 
Ill., for the following: ‘‘ The revival of 
learning, commercial rivalry, and relig- 
ious zeal in Europe led to Columbus’ 
discovery of America in 1492. Conflict- 
ing territorial claims and parental ani- 
mosity involved English, French, and 
Spanish colonists in war, culminating in 
English supremacy in 1763. England’s 
oppression alienated colonial affection, 
induced revolution, hastened independ- 
ence. Common cause and danger begat 
colonial union; the weakness of the con- 
federation demanded a federal republic. 
Party differences tempted legislation. 
Negro slavery precipitated civil strife; 
secession, emancipation, federal author- 
ity supreme; reorganization succeeded. 
Religious freedom, an unmuzzled press, 
invention, internal improvement and uni- 
versal education have conspired to pros- 
perity at home and honor abroad.”’ 

AMONG contributions to the Dr. Bur- 
rowes Memorial Fund, within the past 
few days, is one of seventy dollars 
($70.58) from Dr. S. H. Albro, principal 
of the State Normal School at Mansfield, 
Tioga county, the contribution of stu- 
dents and teachers. We have assurances 
that the Normal Schools will average 
handsome figures. 


THE reaction against the neglect of 
the ancient literatures in their great orig- 
inals must come, and, if accompanied by 
progressive and living methods of pres- 
entation, this event will be for the good 
of humanity. 

SOMETIMES one grows weary of the 
base world, crawling with selfishness, 
when he hears ‘‘poor souls’’ (a strong 
expression our mother was in the habit 
of using for narrow and niggardly people) 
criticise, and distrust, and condemn any 
laudable effort to honor the noble dead, 
or to give help to the living who need it. 
They are everywhere, and the heavy 
clog upon humanitarian effort every- 
where. In church it is ‘‘ begging,’’ and 
outside it is ‘‘ begging,’’ when any more 
wise, Or more generous, or more hopeful 
than themselves urge earnestly the 
claims of some great work, or labor 
earnestly in the interest of a good cause 
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thoughts never touch the hem of the gar- 
ment of privilege—the high privilege of 
giving, of being in touch with immor- 
tality, and fellow-workers with the Di- 
vine. Such low-minded people cannot 
but die and be utterly forgotten. But 
the undying Christ survives, moulding 
the hearts of men more and more into the 
spirit of His teaching—which could come 
only out of Heaven—that ‘‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ And 
that he who gives out of a true, glad 
heart will have it come back to himself 
in ‘‘full measure, pressed down, running 
over,’’ though the giving was done with- 
out shadow of thought of such blissful 
and blessed return. 


At Martha’s Vineyard Institute, Dr. 
Payne, president of the University of 
Nashville and Peabody Normal College, 
gave the teachers a list of books that he 
considered the best educational classics. 
He placed Rousseau’s ‘‘Emile’’ at the 
head. Here is his list without regard to 
order: Plato’s Republic and Laws, Aris- 
totle’s Ethics and Politics, Quintilian’s 
Training of the Order, Plutarch’s Morals, 
Comenius’s Public System of Prussia, 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster, Locke's Princi- 
ples of Training, Quick’s Essays on Edu- 
cational Reformers, Spencer’s Education, 
Rabelais’ Gargantia, Montaigne’s Essays, 
Rousseau’s Emile, Madame Necker’s 
Progressive Education, Richter’s Levana, 
Rosencranz’s Philosophy of Education, 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, Froe- 
bel’s Education of Children, Horace 
Mann’s Lectures, and Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 


He who never connects God with his 
daily life knows nothing of the spiritual 
meanings and uses of life; nothing of the 
calm, strong patience with which ills may 
be endured; of the gentle, tender comfort 
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—for which money is needed. Their | went to bed earlier and waked up fresher. 





which the Father’s love can minister; of | 


the blessed rest to be realized in his ten- 
der fatherhood.—Canon Farrar: 

WIsE resting is often the best prepara- 
tion for wise working. There are times 
when a nap of fifteen minutes would give 
a preacher or a teacher better preparation 
for efficient service in his line of working 
than would an hour of tired studying. 
And many a mother who sits up late at 
night, in order to finish her day’s work, 
would have less work behind-hand if she 
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Dr. Bushnell once once said, in counseling 
a young pastor as to his studies: ‘In 
your studying, work when you work and 
rest when you rest. Take hold sharp, and 
let go sharp.’’ There is wisdom in this 
counsel. It has, in fact, passed into an 
adage, that ‘‘men who are fastest asleep 
when they are asleep, are widest awake 
when they are awake.’’ ‘‘Dead and 
alive’’ people are practically worth noth- 
ing either dead or alive.—5S. S. 7imes. 





THIS waiting upon God is anything 
except the occupation of the idler. First 
of all, it furnishes for God the necessary 
element of time in the perfecting of our 
characters. /¢ fakes time to make mien 
and women.—Mills. 


To Henry B. Norton, a contemporary 
has well said, the words of Lowell in 
grateful memory of Agassiz apply, and 
they apply with equal truth to other 
men and women who have been conse- 
crated teachers. 

We have not lost him all; he is not gone 

To the dumb herd of those who wholly die; 
The beauty of his better self lives on 

In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to truth’s exact severity; 

He was a teacher; why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air? 

In endless files shall loving scholars come, 

The glow of his transmitted touch to share. 


In Zhe Normal Journal just received, 
which is published quarterly from the 
Millersville State Normal School, and 
which is filled with interesting matter re- 
lating to the life and work of this great 
school, Dr. E. O. Lyte, the principal, 
says: ‘‘The sincere thanks of all friends 
of popular education, and especially of all 
friends of our State Normal Schools—and 
there is no true friend of the common 
schools who is not also a warm friend of 
the Normal Schools—are due to the edi- 
tors of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal 
for their exceedingly interesting presenta- 
tion of the relation of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes to the State Normal Schools of 
Pennsylvania. Much of this matter was 
presented before this time, but in so frag- 
mentary a manner as to be of compara- 
tively little value. This compilation is a 
permanent contribution to the history of 
education in Pennsylvania. 

‘* These articles are published at this 
time to assist the movement now under way 
throughout the State to erect a monument 
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to the memory of Dr. Burrowes on account 
of his devotion to the cause of public ed- 
ucation and his great services to the State 
in behalf of the common schools. He 
deserves all the honor that Pennsylvania 
can give him, and the teachers and 
schools of our State will honor themselves 
more than they will honor him by the 
erection of a suitable memorial to the 
man who put the Common School System 
into successful operation and was the 
framer of the Normal School law.”’ 


— > 


DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


tf State convention of School Direc- 
tors, which met at Harrisburg on 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 8th 
and oth, was an new event in the educa- 
tional history of Pennsylvania. The dis- 
cussions were marked with great earnest- 
ness and with a laudable desire to get at 
the truth on all the questions which came 
up for consideration. Especial credit is 
due to Mr. H. H. Quimby, of Montgom- 
ery county, whose unflinching persever- 
ance was at last rewarded by a meeting of 
delegates from more than twenty counties. 
One topic which engaged the attention 
of the convention and met with very 
hearty approval by most of the delegates, 
was the centralization of the schools in 
rural districts and the free transportation 
of pupils from the remoter sections of the 
district. The plan has been tried with 
marked success in New England and in 
one district of Chester county in this 
State. Some of the reporters heralded 
the plan as destined to work a revolution 
all over the State. Its advocates cherish 
no such sanguine hopes. Near the large 
cities, where ground is very valuable, it 
may be cheaper to build additions to 
school-houses situated upon ample grounds 
than to purchase new sites and erect new 
buildings thereon. The plan makes grad- 
ing possible and opens the way for better 
classification. In rural districts where 
the population is diminishing through the 


tendency to crowd into the centres of 


trade, the attendance sometimes dwindles 
down to four and five a day; hence it is 
sometimes a saving of money to consoli- 
date such schools by providing free trans- 
portation to the pupils whose school is 
closed. 

In any event the matter of consolidation 
and free transportation calls for the exer- 
cise of good judgment and sound common 
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sense from both patrons and directors. 
There are very many districts in which it 
is not at all feasible. ‘To try it in any lo- 
cality before the people are ready for it, 
can only result in dissatisfaction and 
harm. 

The feeling was general that the boys 
and girls in the country deserve as good 
an education as those living in cities and 
boroughs. To make this possible the 
convention recommended suitable legisla- 
tion, so that where it shall seem desirable 
such action on the part of Directors may 
have definite authority of law. 

Perhaps the most important action of 
the convention was the appointment of a 
legislative committee composed of some 
of the most experienced and level-headed 
Directors in attendance. It will cer- 
tainly be conducive to the welfare of the 
schools if the new laws proposed at the 
next session of the legislature are scruti- 
nized by men like Hugh B. Eastburn, 
now a member of the Doylestown School 
Board and formerly superintendent of 
the schools of Bucks county, and others 
equally earnest and with like devotion to 
the best interests of the public schools. 

The State Teachers’ Association has 
for years elected a Legislative Committee 
at the annual meeting. At the meeting 
held last summer, it was resolved that each 
County Institute be requested to elect a 
similar committee for the purpose of aid- 
ing the State Committee. Organization 
is the watchword of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. ‘‘Whenever three Americans meet,’’ 
said a keen observer from the other side 
of the Atlantic, ‘‘ they organize by elect- 
ing a President, a Secretary and a Treas- 
urer.’’ Great good may be expected from 
the thorough organization of the educa- 
tional forces of the Keystone State. 

In the discussion which followed 
Deputy Supt. Stewart’s eloquent plea for 
an increase of the school term, the fact 
was brought out that, in the legislative 
contest by which the minimum term was 
raised from five to six months, the mem- 
bers who voted against the increase, 
hoping thereby to please their constitu- 
ents, failed to be returned, whilst those 
who voted for the increase have been able 
to face their constituents ever since. In 
the end the friends of progress are always 
on the safe side. 

Our thanks are due to the Secretary, 
Mr. Roland Thompson, for a copy of the 
minutes, and to Miss Mary Y. McReyn- 
olds, for a copy of her notes in shorthand, 
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by the aid of which we are enabled to 
present the very full report of proceed- 
ings found elsewhere in the present issue 
of The Journal. 


>__—_— 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL,. 

DECISION OF JUSTICE WILLIAMS AS TO 
THE PITTSBURGH LAW. 


WO school bills enacted by the last 
Legislature and relating to public 
schools in cities of the second class, have 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. One of them was in- 
tended to repeal the local laws relating to 
the Pittsburgh schools, and the other 
was intended to change the method of 
levying the taxes and electing the mem- 
bers of the Board of Control. The deci- 
sion leaves the school system of Pitts- 
burgh undisturbed. Justice Williams, 
who delivered the opinion, said: 

‘‘The common school system of this 
State is the creature of the school law of 
1854. It was intended to cover the State, 
to be administered under general laws, 
and to be fostered and sustained, in part, 
at least, by public moneys paid out of the 
State Treasury. 

‘‘In the city of Pittsburgh this general 
system was somewhat modified by a local 
law, passed in 1855. It was again modi- 
fied by another local law in 1869, and the 
system was well understood, was easy of 
management, and secured to the people of 
each district that measure of local control 
over the schools which it was the pur- 
pose of the general law of 1854 to give. 
In 1895 the Legislature undertook to 
overturn this system and substitute an- 
other in its stead. An act was passed to 
regulate school district affairs and repeal 
all local and special laws inconsistent 
therewith. Another act was drawn to 
apply to Pittsburgh, providing only for 
the repeal of the two obnoxious local 
laws, those of 1855 and 1869. These 
bills were passed and signed by the Ex- 
ecutive the same day. What is their ef- 
fect upon the common school system of 
Pittsburgh? The court below held that 
the first of these acts was unconstitutional 
and void, but that the second, or repeal- 
ing act, was valid. This led to the con- 
clusion that the old system was effectu- 
ally overturned and that no new one had 
been provided to take its place; and it 
left the Boards of School Directors and 
the schools under their care in a state of 
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perplexity and confusion calculated to 
impair if not practically to destroy their 
usefulness. 

‘“The right of the Legislature to pro- 
vide different modes for the collection of 
school and county taxes in different cities 
has been under examination in many 
cases. In every instance we have ob- 
served the same rule, saying that the 
effect of classification must not be carried 
beyond its purpose as declared in the 
original classification law, and that a law 
relating to any other subject, though em- 
bracing all the cities of any given class or 
of all the classes into which the cities are 
divided, is local and unconstitutional if 
the subject be one upon which local and 
special legislation is forbidden. 

‘The regulation of the affairs of school 
districts is such a subject. It is distinctly 
named in the list of subjects enumerated 
in the 52d Section of Article 3 upon which 
the General Assembly shall not pass any 
local or special laws. The Act now be- 
fore us was passed to establish a local 
system. Its results were intended to be 
only local. It is, therefore, squarely 
within the rule laid down in the appeal 
of the Scranton School District, where the 
Supreme Court held that if an Act regu- 
lating the affairs of school districts either 
produces or may produce local results, it 
offends against Article 3 of the Constitu- 
tion, and is, therefore, void. This Act 
of 1895 is beyond the power of the Legis- 
lature to enact, and is absolutely void.’’ 

As to the repealing act, Justice Wil- 
liams says such a law is local within the 
meaning of Section 55 of Article 3, and 
the Acts of 1855 and 1869 are in full 
force, and the system of schools built 
upon them in. Pittsburg has undergone 
no change. 


> 


CITIES AND BOROUGHS. 

TTHE sixth annual convention of City 

and Borough Superintendents will 
meet in the assembly room of the High 
School building, Altoona, March sth and 
6th, at 10 o’clock. The officers of the 
convention are Supt. E. Mackey, of But- 
ler, president; Matilda E. Booz, of Bris- 
tol, vice president; C. A. Babcock, Oil 
City, secretary; and C. F. Foster, of 
Chester, treasurer. We have just re- 
ceived from Supt. Addison Jones, of West 
Chester, the programme of the meeting, 
which is as follows: 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
Thursday, 10 a. m. 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. H. H. Stine, Al- 
toona, 

Opening Addresses —Mr. J. I. Kleffman, Pres- 
ident Altoona School Board; Mr. B. M. Bunker, 
of Altoona School Board, and Supt. Henry S. 
Wertz, of Blair county. 

Address—Supt. E. Mackey, Butler, President 
of the convention. 

Discussion. 

2:00 p. m.—Duties of the Superintendent Re- 
garding the Election of Teachers— Supt. D. A. 
Harman, Hazleton. 

Discussion—Supts. S. H. Hoffman, Columbia, 
and W. W. Rupert, Pottstown. 

Round Table—How may the City Superin- 
tendent Help his Teachers: (a) In Discipline? 
(b) In Professional Reading? (c) In Methods? 
(d) In General Culture? 

8:00 p. m.—Music—By Altoona High School. 

Lecture—The Function of Nature in Educa- 
tion—Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Ptofessor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Pennsylvania. 

Music—By Altoona High School. 

Friday, 9:30 a. m. 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. J. E. Bell, Al- 
toona. 

Local Committees on Legislation—Dr. J. L. 
Synder, Allegheny City. 

Discussion—Supt. J. W. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

The Compulsory School Law Problem— Supt. 
C. A. Babcock, Oil City. 

Discussion—Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 

Reports of Committees, Election of Officers, 
Other Business. 

2:00 p. m.—What and How Much Should be 
Taught in the Public Schools?—Supt. W. H. 
Hockenberry, Chambersburg. 

Discussion—Supts. W. M. Benson, Hunting- 
don, and John C. Kendall, Homestead. 

Round Table—(a) The Male Teacher in the 
Public Schools. (b) Arithmetic in the First 
Two Years of School. (c) Superintendents’ 
Reports to Department of Public Instruction: 
(1) Statistical, (2) Written. (d) Promotion of 
Pupils: (1) Basis, (2) Frequency, (3) Conditions. 

The following additional subjects for discus- 
sion have been suggested. They are placed on 
the programme so that any of them may be 
taken up if there should be time and inclina- 
tion to consider them: Nature Study, Co-ordi- 
nation of Studies, the High School Law, the 
City Superintendent and Public Sentiment, the 
Relation of the City Superintendent to Educa- 
tional Movements, University Extension, Chau- 
tauqua Classes, Summer Schools, the Commer- 
cial Course in the High School, School Archi- 
tecture, Value of Normal School Training, the 
Substitute Problem, English in the High 
School, High School Reports, Character Build- 
ing in the Public Schools. 

It has been suggested by several superintend- 
ents that a meeting be held on Friday evening. 
The committee believe that such a meeting may 
be profitable, but no programme is prepared. 

County superintendents, principals of bor- 
ough schools, Normal School principals, and 
others interested in education, are cordially 
invited to attend the sessions of the convention, 
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which will be held in the assembly room of the 
High School Building. 

State Supt. Schaeffer will be present, and will 
take part in the discussions. 

Card orders for excursion tickets on P. R. R. 
can be obtained by applying to Supt. D. S. 
Keith, Altoona, Pa. 

The following hotels offer reduced rates to 
to the members of the Convention: Logan 
House, $2.50 per day; Globe Hotel, $2.00; 
Brant House, $2.00; Central Hotel, $1.50 to 
$2.00; Arlington Hotel, $1.50. 

Executive Commitiee.—Addison Jones, chair- 
man, West Chester; W. F. Harpel, Shamokin, 
and J. A. Robb, Lock Haven. 


— <—j-———— 


THEIR REWARD. 





INGRATITUDE OF THE PUBLIC TO THEIR 
GREAT BENEFACTORS. 

T is interesting to note the lack of ap- 

preciation, on the part of their cotem- 
poraries, of those who have been the 
greatest benefactors of the State. This 
is one of the phenomena of history. ‘The 
words of fhe Master are as sadly true for 
the generations as for the city over which 
they were spoken: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee!’’ 
The ingratitude of man, his conscious or 
unconscious rewarding of evil for good 
—even more than his cruelty—is the foul 
blot whose stain is everywhere upon the 
records of the race. 

With what gratification one turns from 
this poor showing for humanity to men 
and women who have lived and died, and 
live forevermore in perennial blessing to 
their fellow men! Men who strove hon- 
estly, and with little thought of self- 
interest, to replace ignorance with knowl- 
edge and wisdom, evil with goodness, 
twilight and darkness with the noon-day 
light. They might fall and die, but the 
cause did not die with them. Their 
great lives passed into it to strengthen 
and cheer, and for all time the world is 
richer for their glorious self-sacrifice. 
They went down in the struggle, but in 
a winning fight and on the field of vic- 
tory. Let us march in the ranks with 
these great men; not with the little fel- 
lows who are mercenaries at the best; 
with the men who are for all time, not 
with those who are for the passing hour 
of selfish interest and mere personal gain. 
The flag under which these heroes 
marched showed the lines always ad- 
vanced. Leaders and men in the ranks 
might fall, and fall, and fall—to be 
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thought of, and talked of, and honored 
by comrades left behind, but the tide of 
battle never rolled backward. 

This is the story of the educational 
movement in Pennsylvania. We have 
been struck, in reading an address by 
Judge Diffenbach—of whose great ser- 
vice to the cause Ex-State Supt. Hickok 
speaks elsewhere in this issue of Zhe 
Journal—with the manner in which he 
presented this thought some forty years 
ago. It will repay reading, for the facts 
and the names which he quotes are his- 
toric. He says: 

‘‘While it is confidently claimed for 
our State that her school laws will com- 
pare favorably with those of any other in 
the Union, and for our people that they 


are as intelligent as any equal number of | 


the population of any State or govern- 
ment on earth, they still do not bestow 
that minute care upon the subject which 
is essential to rapid and complete success. 

‘*Qur school system has been a pretty 
heavy drain upon the purse—so, at least, 
it has been viewed—and pocket patriot- 
ism is always exceedingly active. Pre- 
judices are formed against men by per- 
sons whose judgments are affected by 
this latter motive, because of their ef- 
ficient and energetic support of universal 
education, by common schools particu- 
larly, which induce those who entertain 
them to oppose with zealous vigor and 
tenacity any man who may be brought 
before the public for an office who has 
rendered himself conspicuous in retaining 
or imposing a cent of school tax. But 
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the real motive for this energetic opposi- 
tion is concealed, and the friend of edu- 
cation is as likely as any other to assist 
in his defeat. 

‘*To the politician the cause of common 
schools has been as fatal as the fabled 
Upas tree. None of those who boldly 
entered its shadow have survived it. 
The Governor who signed the first school 
law sunk immediately thereafter, as 
though a millstone had been hung to his 
neck. Three of his successors signed 
bills improving the law materially, and 
making decided advance movements in 
the cause, and not one of them was re- 
elected. George Wolf, Joseph Ritner, 
Wm. F. Johnston, William Bigler, where 
arethey? You will find their names to im- 
portant school laws which, for their period, 
were excellent, and you will find that 
though each went into office personally 
popular, not one was elected after signing 
good school laws—while those Governors 
who did not do so were re-elected. 

‘‘And where is our friend THomas H. 
3URROWES, who has devoted a life to 
this cause? In politics he is not thought 
of—though, in common school matters, 
he is a very Czesar. 

‘*TIt is doubted whether an instance 
can be named where a politician survived 
a conspicuous position as a thorough 
friend of education. It is not argued 
that the men here referred to fell solely 
because of their advocacy and support 
of general education, and consequently 
of school taxes, but it is contended that 
such was a prominent cause of their fall.’’ 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


COUNTY COMMITTEES ON 
NENT CERTIFICATES. 
be following are the names of the per- 
sons appointed on the Committees on 
Permanent Certificates, as authorized by the 
Act of Assembly approved June 28th, 1895, 

P. L., page 417: 
Adams— Daniel 


PERMA- 





Ruff, New Oxford; J. 


Dorsey Hunter, Gettysburg; Emma L. Weir- 


man, Bermudian. 

Allegheny—J. Q. A. Irvin, Etna; F. H. 
Powers, McKee’s Rocks; Mrs. Lyde Purman 
Williams, Homestead. 

Armstrong—H. H. Elliott, Freeport; J. O. 
Wolf, Neale; Myra Jackson, Apollo. 

Beaver—Mary Aiken, New 
Sarah E. Jackson, Beaver Falls; John A. 
Keys, Beaver. 





Brighton; | 


Bedford—C. H. Bucher, Everett; S. A. 
Van Ormer, Saxton; Margaret McCleery, 
Bedford. 

Berks—E. J. Conner, Bovertown; F. H. 
Hain, Wernersville; Mary Heins, Eshbach. 

Blair—J. B. Brumbaugh, Clover Creek; 
Sallie C. Dutt, Martinsburg; Kate M. Stew- 
art, Hollidaysburg. 

Bradford—Thomas M. Stalford, Towanda; 
Samuel M. Huston, Franklindale; E. W. 
Morgan, Canton. 

Bucks—Allen S. 
Margaret J. Mofiat, 
Rich, Edgewood. 

Butler—L. F. Hall, Butler; A. F. Coch- 
rane, Hoaker; Lottie V. Schoenfeld, Bruin. 

Cambria—Annie M. Jones, Ebensburg; 
Annie McGlade, Gallitzin; John T. Glasgow, 
Mountaindale. 


Martin, 
Reigelsville; 


Doy lestown: 
Lillian 
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Cameron—J. J. Coleman, Driftwood; Sarah 
A. Meek, Emporium; Anna: H. Rhoads, 
Emporium. 

Carbon—James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk; 
J. A. Noecker, Nesquehoning; I. K. Witmer, 
Lansford. 

Centre—David O. Etters, Bellefonte; Chas. 
Lose, Philadelphia; F. A. Foreman, Centre 
Hall. 

Chester—John R. Hunsicker, Downing- 
town; Susan C. Lodge, West Chester; Jacob 
K. Jones, Spring City. 

Clarion—W. M. McDonald, East Brady; 
Alice E. Allen, Clarion; C. M. McNaughton, 
Rimersburg. 

Clearfield—T. S. Marsh, Clearfield; J. L. 
L. Bucke, Houtzdale; Blanche Miller, Du 
Bois. 

Clinton —C. E. Walker, 
Smith, Greenburg; W. H. 
Haven. 

Columbia—A. U. Lesher, Berwick; Martha 

sorninger, Catawissa; Alice Edgar, Blooms- 
burg. 

Crawford—R. S. 
Euphemia Haxton, Meadville; C. 
berlain, Cambridge. 

Cumberland—J. H. 
Albert H. Swartz, Mechanicsburg ; 
Landis, Carlisle. 

Dauphin—Ira S. Wolcott, Lykens; C. S. 
Davis, Steelton; Mary M. Vollmer, Harris- 
burg. 

Delaware—Mary [,. Dunn, Garrettford; 
Emma A. Brewer, Crum Lynne; Leon H. 
Watters, Media. 

Elk—D. S. Driscoll, St. Mary; J. B. Reese, 
Ridgway; Ella L. Kime, Ridgway. 

Erie—Thomas M. Morrison, Waterford; 
Mary Sterrett, Girard; James R. Burns, 
Erie. 

Fayette—A. J. Gans, 
Smith, Uniontown; J. L. 

Forest—Ida Paup, Tionesta ; 
Morrow, Lynch; S. M. Whitmore, 
Hickory. 

Franklin — Samuel Gelwix, Chambers- 
burg; R. T. Adams, Waynesboro; Sadie M. 
Parker, Mercersburg. 

Fulton—Lottie A. Besore, Webster Mills; 
S. Lizzie Kirk, Clear Ridge; B. N. Palime: 
Needmore. 

Greene—A. B. Barnett, Ryerson’s Station; 
Mary J. Pitcock, Waynesburg; O. F. Orn- 
doff, Harveys. 

Huntingdon—J. B. Boring, Huntingdon; 
S. W. McClure, Mt. Union; Jno. M. Drake, 
Saltillo. 

Indiana—W. C. McKee, Blairsville; J. P. 
Archibald, Saltsburg; Edwin E. Bach, In- 
diana. 

Jefferson—W. A. Henry, Brookville; G. 
L. Glenn, Lindsey; W. M. Brown, Big Run. 

Juniata—Oden C. Gortner, Mifflintown; 
Mary W. McCulloch, McCulloch's Mills; 
Kate Dipple, Patterson. 

Lackawanna—H. J. Hockenberry, Carbon- 
dale; Carrie A. Kenyon, Oliphant; M. J. 
Lloyd, Priceburg. 


Salona; J. 
Klepper, Li 


Penfield, Cochrantown; 
F, Cham- 


App, Shippensburg; 
Mary 


Point Marion; Lee 
Keffer, Dunbar. 

Nancy C. 
West 


John L. 
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Lancaster—C. L. Arnold, Mount Joy; 
Alice H. Bricker, Lititz; Mary Martin, Lan- 
caster. 

Lawrence — Geo. C. Thompson, New 
Castle; Letitia Elliott, New Wilmington; 
Mary Kenney, Enon Valley. 

Lebanon—Charles K. Witmer, 
Sherk, Coheva; Esther 


Lebanon; 

Kersey, 
Millbach. 

Lehigh—H. J. Reinhard, Catasaqua; E. 
S. Dicter, Allentown; P. B. Oswald, New 
Tripoli. 

Luzerne—Robert Shiel, Pittston: L. P. 
Bierly, Hazleton; D. M. Hobbes, Ashley. 

Lycoming—S. W. Furst, Jersey Shore; J. 
G. Dundore, Hughesville; Lizzie Bird, Mon- 
toursville. 

McKean—T. F. Driscoll, Lewis Run; E. 
B. Horton, Kane; T. E. Lytle, Bradford. 

Mercer—T. S. Vickerman, Sharpsville; 
Alice T. West, Greenville; F. W. Magee, 
Mercer. 

Miffiin—W. F. Kennedy, Lewistown ; 
Katherine E. Harvey, Milroy; M. W. Gar- 
rett, Newton Hamilton. 

Monroe—W. A. Shafer, Stroudsburg ; 
Clara Van Gordon, East Stroudsburg; Chas. 
S. Houck, Delaware Water Gap. 

Montgomery—A. D. Eisenhower, Norris- 
town; H. A. Markley, Norristown; Florence 
E. Sickel, Davis Grove. 

Montour—B. L. Diehl, 
Madden, Danville; Margaret 
berry Ridge. 

Northampton—J. W. Elliott, Bangor; M. 
A. Richards, South Bethlehem; Jacob Mann, 
Easton. 

Northumberland—P. S. Bergstresser, Tre- 
vorton; I. H. Mauser, Watsontown; Lizzie 
Weaver, Sunbury. 

Perry—John S. Campell, Marysville; W. 
S. Snyder, Duncannon; Newton J. Briner, 
Green Park. 

Pike—John C 
Molony, Matamoras; S. 
Milford 

Potter—W. F. DuBois, Coudersport; J. A. 
Gardner, Andrew's Settlement; Ellen Hun- 
tington, Austin 

Schuylkill—Col. P. H. Monaghan, Girard- 
ville; Harvey M. Rickert, Tower City; J. J. 
Cake, Pottsvill 

Snyder—C. L Beavertown; R. L. 
Schrover, Selinsgrove; I. L. Hormann, 
Middlebi rg. 

Somerset—W. H. Kretchman, Berlin; J. 

1eT, Elk Lick; Ella kK. Vogel, Som- 


Danville; M. C. 
Love, Straw- 


Watson, Milford; James F. 
Albert Johnson, 


ony , 
Wetzel, 


erset 
Sullivan—O. L. 
Cronin, Du Bois; Chas. L. Lewis, Dushore. 
Susquehanna—Geo. A. Stearn, Hartford; 
C. F. Thorp, Forest City; Mrs. I. M. Gray, 
Montrose. 
Tioga—M. F. Cass, Elkland; A. F. Stauf- 
fer, Wellsboro; Alice Hughes, Blossburg. 
Union—C. Neff, Mifflinburg; E. E. 
Hess, Cowan; ). Alleman, Lewisburg. 
Venango—C. E. Lord, Franklin; C. H. 
Donnell, Rouseville; Nellie Kern, Oil City. 


La Porte; Julia M. 


Davis, 


R. 
i A 
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Warren—C. C. Eaton, Warren; P. N. Os- 
borne, Youngsville; R. L. Armstrong, Shef- 
field. 

Washington—E. B. Enoch, Washington; 
L. R. Crumrine, Beallsville; Annie Closser, 
Lone Pine. 

Wayne—G. 
Mark Creasy, 
Honesdale. 

Westmoreland—aA. 
J. P. Wiley, Irwin; 
Greensburg. 

Wvyoming—Adaline McKown, Tunkhan- 
nock; Lillian M. Child, Tunkhannock; 
Charles F. Osborne, Nicholson. 

York—W. A. Spate, Loganville; F. L. 
Spangler, York; Mrs. Elma M. Snyder, 
Hanover. 


Honesdale; 
Sutton, 


W. Twitmyer, 
Hawley; Clara T. 
Latrobe; 
Cochran, 


W. 
Laura 


Powell, 


oe 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED IN CITIES. 
Allegheny City—George A. Spindler, May 
KE. Angney, and R. S. Orr. 
Altoona—Mrs. Annie E. Moore, Linda E. 
Hooper, and W. C. Reem. 
Chester—Adelbert H. Adams, Emily S. 
Bates, and Eva D. Caldwell. 
Pittsburgh—A. C. McLean, R. M. Cargo, 
and Miss S. A. Platt. 
Scranton—W. R. Graves, D. A. Stone, and 
Elizabeth R. Stevenson. 
Wilkesbarre—George W 
Moss, and Lizzie A. Weir. 
Williamsport—Martha C. Thatcher, J. A. 
Kiess, and A. H. High. 


. James, A. W. 


>_> 


CARLISLE SCHOOL BOARD. 


tornev-General Elkins to a question of im- 
portance to the School Board of Carlisle 
submitted for his decision: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 8, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction, 

Sir: Iam in receipt of your communica- 
tion of the 3d inst., enclosing letters from 
R. W. Woods, of the borough of Carlisle, 
asking what is the status of the Board of 
School Directors of said borough since the 
repeal of the local law by the Act of June 7, 
A. 39., 2005 P. 1.5 577). 

On the fifteenth day of April, A. D., 1850, 
an act was approved relative to the common 
schools of the borough of Carlisle. This act 
was local, and provided a system in itself 
for the regulation of the schools of that 
borough. The general law had no applica- 
tion while the local act remained in force. 
The Act of June 7, 1895, above referred to, 
repealed unconditionally the local school 
law of the borough in question. All the 
rights, powers and privileges conferred 
upon the school board under the local law 
ceased at the very moment of its repeal. 
The directors elected under that law, and 
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subject to its provisions, were legislated out 
of office upon the approval of the repealing 
act. Since that time they have been acting 
as a de facto board under the general law. 
I am of opinion, however, that a full board 
of directors should be elect under the 
general law at the election to be held in 
February next. 

How many directors each ward is entitled 
to is a question about which th: is some 
doubt. I am informed that the borough of 
Carlisle is divided into four wards, and that 
at the present time each ward elects two 
directors. Why number was so fixed 
under the old law does not clearl 
and I am not familiar with the local proceed- 
ings'which divided the borough into wards 
and fixed the number of directors. From 
the best information I can obtain, however, 
it appears that each ward is entitled to two 
directors. The act of May 8, 1854 (P. L. 
618), provides for the election, in wards of 
cities and boroughs, of two qualified citizens 
as school directors, whose term of office 
shall be for a period of three years. The 
language of this act perhaps broad 
enough to govern this case. The act of 
June 6, A. D. 1893 (P. L. 338), provides for 
the election of three directors in each ward 
of a borough consolidated under the provis- 
ions of this law. I take it, however, that 
this act does not apply, except in cases 
where two or more boroughs have been con- 
solidated, as therein provided for. Inas- 
much as Carlisle was not consolidated 
under the provisions of the act of 1893, I am 
of opinion that this act would not apply. 
While I now advise you that the borough 
of Carlisle is entitled to two directors for 
each ward, I am not unmindful of the fact 
that a very nice legal question is involved, 
which should be settled by the local courts, 
where all the facts can be brought out. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN 


Deputy Att 


I 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: The County 
Commissioners have done the proper thing 
in fitting up an educational offi It con- 
sists of two rooms on the second floor of the 
court house. The walls are nicely papered 
and the floors carpeted. The teachers of the 
county appreciate t of the 
educational interests of the 
of School 


authorities the I 

Board of Patterson township have erected 
an enduring monument to their memory in 
the form of a beautiful four-room brick 
school-house. The dedicatory exercises on 
Friday evening, December 20th, consisted 
of a flag presentation, music, the formal 
handing over of the keys of the building to 
the School Board by the architect, and ad- 
dresses by prominent educators of the 
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county. The citizens of the township man- 
ifested their approval of the action of their 
school directors by turning out ex masse to 
the meeting. The dedication of the ‘‘ Beaver 
College and Musical Institute’’ at Beaver, 
on December 3rd, was a notable occurrence. 
The building, which cost about $30,000, is a 
beautiful and commodious structure, erected 
on the site of the old college building which 
was burned down a few years ago. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Our official visit 
among the schools of Logan township re- 
vealed the progress made on every hand by 
the energetic and wide-awake School Board 
of that district. Improvements to school 
property have not only been numerous, but 
important. The new house at Newburg, a 
suburb of Altoona, is the best and most 
comfortable single-room school-house in the 
county. It is 34x4o ft., brick cased, and 
finished inside with hard wood. The furni- 
ture and appliances correspond with the at- 
tractiveness of the room in every particular. 
The grounds are substantially fenced, and 
the out-buildings are convenient and well 
finished. The lot, house and furniture cost 
about : $2,000, which indicates practical 
economy on the part of the directors. The 
schools of this district are doing good work 
under the efficient supervision of Supt. J. 
H. Cessna, and the able and conscientious 
corps of teachers. The County Institute 
was well attended; the instruction practical 
and beneficial. 


Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The new school- 
house in Haycock is a large, substantial 
stone building, neatly finished and well 
lighted, but without proper provision for 


heating and ventilation. The school is too 
large for one teacher, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the house has only one room. 
The Tinicum teachers are well organized 
and are doing good work in their monthly 
institutes. The directors and teachers of 
Yardley borough have arranged for a series 
of educational meetings to be held monthly. 
The first was held Saturday evening, De- 
cember 28th. The questions, ‘‘ What is 
Practical School Work ?”’ and ‘‘ The Parents’ 
Relation to the School,’’ were discussed at 
length by patrons, directors and teachers. 
CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: Our County In- 
stitute was held in the court house at Belle- 
fonte during the week beginning December 
16. All but eight of the teachers were pres- 
ent. The instruction given was excellent, 
interesting, and I hope profitable and in- 
spiring toourteachers. The list of instruc- 
tors included Drs. Byron W. King, J. P. 
Gordy, and A. R. Horne, Supt. James M. 
Coughlin, Miss Margaret McCloskey, Profs. 
Albert and Gresh. The evening entertain- 
ments consisted of lectures by Mrs. Blair, 
Dr. King and Dr. Horne, and a musical 
concert by the New York Male Quartette. 
The institute was so well patronized by the 
educational public that the house was 
crowded at every session, and on several 
occasions scores of people had to be turned 
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away. On Thursday the directors met in 
annual convention and discussed a number 
of appropriate topics. The convention was 
better attended than ever before, and intense 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
Supt. Coughlin addressed the meeting and 
answered queries that were put to him quite 
freely. The directors received new inspira- 
tion on this occasion, and we will have good 
results in consequence. A delegation of 
five directors was elected to attend the State 
Convention at Harrisburg. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The Landen- 
berg school, New Garden township, has been 
making a remarkable record with the Sav- 
ing Bank Fund. Since the date of its adop- 
tion this school has never sent in less than 
twenty dollars a month. To encourage the 
pupils in forming good habits of economy, 
the local Director gave each child ten cents 
to start with. He declares it was the best 
five dollars he ever invested. One month 
this term they collected thirty dollars. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: Local Institutes 
were held at Lawsonham, December 7th and 
8th, and at Curllsville, December 13th and 
14th. Large audiences were present, and 
the interest was good. The County Insti- 
tute was held at Clarion. Every teacher 
was present but two. Great interest was 
taken in the meetings by the people. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Our County:‘In- 
stitute was the principal educational event 
ofthe month. Instructors were, Drs. E. T. 
Nelson, Byron W. King, Profs. C. H. Albert, 
Geo. P. Bible, James J. Palmer, and Mrs. E. 
N. Allen. In interest, enthusiasm and at- 
tendance, the meeting was a success. An 
organization of the directors of the county 
was effected, and the following officers 
elected: President, Josiah McManigal, of 
Renovo; Secretary, Dr. T. C. Couser, of 
Salona. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: During the 
month of December the Thornburg Western 
school was destroyed by fire. The cause is 
not known. It was a one-story brick build- 
ing, not very substantial, and the Directors 
had been talking of replacing it with a new 
one. The loss would not be so great but for 
the fact that the furniture and apparatus were 
all destroyed. These were of the most im- 
proved patterns, and comparatively new. A 
good organ was also burned. The Directors 
have made arrangements with the Trustees 
of the Methodist church, near by, for the 
use of the basement of the church for the 
remainder of the school term. A new build- 
ing will be erected as soon as possible. 

ELK—Supt. Deveraux: Local Institutes 
were held in the following districts: Brock- 
port, Portland Mills and Wilcox. The meet- 
ings were well attended by teachers and cit- 
izens, and great interest was manifested by 
all. Local Institutes have become a special 
feature in Elk county, to promote the pro- 
fessional growth of our teachers. We ex- 
pect to hold educational meetings in nearly 
all of the districts during the year. 
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FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: Local Institutes 
are still on the increase, both in number 
and ininterest. Vital educational problems 
are being dealt with. ‘Teachers are mani- 
festing an educational enthusiasm hitherto 
unknown. Nearly every teacher has caught 
the spirit of the times, and the advancement 
of his or her school seems to be the all- 
absorbing theme. The Fairchance schools 
were closed for five weeks on account of an 
epidemic of diphtheria, but are now open. 
It is the unanimous testimony of teachers 
whom I have visited since the holidays that 
never before were they able to carry away 
so many practical lessons from the County 
Institute which they were able to use in their 
schools. Of 424 teachers, 400 were in regu- 
lar attendance during the week, and the 
absentees, so far as I have been able to learn, 
were necessarily kept at home. The Di- 
rectors’ Association re-organized for the en- 
suing year, with R. F. Hopwood, Esq., of 
Uniontown, as President, and S. M. Wake- 
field, of Jefferson township, as Secretary. 
Rev. J. T. ‘Neel, one of the delegates ap- 
pointed by the President to attend the Di- 
rectors’ convention at Harrisburg, reported 
a profitable meeting. Our committee on 
‘*Course of Study’’ has its work in manu- 
script, and was authorized by the Directors’ 
Association to have the same printed, the 
expense to be defrayed by an assessment of 
$3.00 upon each district. 


FuLToN—Supt. Chestnut: There seems to 
be a general spirit of improvement in the 


teaching of our schools. There is a much 
greater interest on the part of patrons and 
directors. Excellent work is being done in 
the local institutes. The County Institute 
was well attended, and very practical work 
was done. We had the best meeting of di- 
rectors in our history. We feel encouraged 
in every way. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: Our County 
Institute was held during Christmas week. 
Of the 293 teachers employed 290 were pres- 
ent. The attendance, both of teachers and 
the general public, was unprecedented, and 
the exercises throughout were of a high or- 
der of merit. Among the instructors were 
Messrs, Schaeffer, Houck, Winship, Cough- 
lin, Waller, Little and Hanson. he even- 
ing entertainments were all that could be 
desired, and drew large houses. Our schools 
generally are making very satisfactory pro- 
gress. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: During De- 
cember I visited schools in Butler, Black 
Creek, Sugarloaf, Dorrance, Hollenback, 
Slocum, Nescopeck and Conyngham. It is 
gratifying to be able to report that in all 
these districts very satisfactory work is be- 
ing done. Dorrance erected a new building 
at Stairville, and did it very creditably. 
Slocum was obliged to open a new school 
at Triangular Lake. Butler found it neces- 
sary to add one primary school] at Drumo, 
making three schools in the village. Sugar- 
loaf erected a good two-room building at 
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Conyngham. The teachers of Sugarloaf 
have organized a Reading Circle and are 
holding monthly meetings. The schools 
throughout the section visited this month 
are generally supplied with dictionaries; and 
Hollenback has an encyclopedia in each 
school. 

LYCOMING— Supt. Becht Loyalsock 
school, in Upper Fairfield district, through 
the efforts of the teacher, E. B. Bard, raised 
a flag-staff one hundred feet high, and the 
P. O. S. of A. furnished a flag, which was 
unfurled, with appropriate exercises, No- 
vember 22d. The feature of the winter’s 
work thus far has been the stated monthly 
meetings of directors and teachers in a large 
number of the districts. Dr. J. F. Fleming, 
president of the Directors’ Association for 
the past ten years, has done much to encour- 
age and further the closer co-operation of 
teachers and directors in the county. 

MIFFLIN — Supt. Cooper: During the 
month of December I completed my first 
visit to all the schools of the county. I have 
visited a few schools the second time. A 
number of teachers still complain that their 
work is hindered by the lack of a sufficient 
number of text-books. Prof. Myers has se- 
cured Chambers’ Cyclopedia for the high 
school in Reedsville; the School Board made 
an appropriation of $10 toward the purchase. 
The Derry Board has put up new and sub- 
stantial out-houses. Wayne and Bratton 
township continue the use of wood-stoves in 
a number of their schools. The schools in 
Bratton are large, three of them numbering 
sixty or more pupils. A few schools would 
be improved if the teachers were better 
caine in methods. Editor Fosnot, of the 
Lewistown Democrat and Sentinel, several 
months ago offered to present a Weaver or- 
gan to the school in the county that would 
collect the most votes (coupons) clipped from 
his paper. A number of our schools made 
energetic efforts to secure the prize. T. W. 
Lamer, of Brown township, and the high 
school of Lewistown, made commendable 
efforts, but Miss Margaretha Shaw, teacher 
of intermediate grade at the Toll Gate, in 
Derry township, was the victor in the con- 
test, her school having over 1,700 votes. Mr. 
Fosnot put the organ in the school on the 
afternoon of New Year’s day. Appropriate 
remarks were made by the teacher, Miss 
Shaw, Mr. Fosnot, Rev. Mr. Decker, Miss 
Mary McCarel, Miss Mary Shaw, and Prof. 
Kennedy. A good programie was rendered 
by the school. Everybody present, children 
and visitors, were happy; and the County 
Superintendent very much regretted that he 
could not be present on account of other en- 
gagements. Miss Shaw is a graduate of 
Bloomsburg Normal, a competent and faith- 
ful teacher. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Two suc- 
cessful Local Institutes were held during 
the month. The schools visited show better 
work than last year. Moore furnished its 
schools with Butler’s Reading Charts and 
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Johnson's Outline Maps, and built a num- | 
ber of double outhouses, Bushkill fur- | 
nished each school with four Worcester’s | 
Academic Dictionaries in addition to Web- | 
ster’s International, and built a number of | 
out-houses. Forks furnished all rooms with | 
slate black boards. Plainfield has built new | 
out-houses. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
chief educational event of the month was | 
the County Institute held at Sunbury. Day 
sessions were held in the court house, and | 
evening sessions in Lyon’s opera house. 
During the day sessions many were ttirned | 
away for want of room. More interest is | 
taken every year in the Institute by the pub- | 
lic, directors, and teachers. In the part of | 
the county where I visit the schools only | 
five teachers were absent, three of whom 
were detained by sickness. Over too di- 
rectors attended the different sessions; 80 | 
were present on Directors’ Day, and con- 
tinued in session from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. | 
In addition to the discussions carried on by | 
themselves, they were addressed by Prof. 
Geo. P. Bible and Supt. R. M. McNeal. As 
heretofore, several of our county teachers 
took an active part as instructors, doing ex- 
cellent work and aiding materially in mak- 
ing it a real 7zachers’ Institute. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-five teachers were enrolled, 
not including any of the Milton or ShamoklIn 
teachers, a few of whom attended part of the 
time at their own expense. Northumber- 
land borough has introduced White’s New 
Course in Art Instruction, and will begin 
the work immediately. A New Year's 
dinner was given to the needy poor of the 
town by the school children. Teachers 
having a day off can spend it very profitably 
in these schools. Nature or observation 
work is prominent feature of the course. 
SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Our County 
Institute, held at Pottsville, was the largest 
and most successful ever held in this county. 
Seven hundred and fifty-five teachers were 
in attendance. We had a strong and popu- 
lar course of evening entertainments, and 
first-class talent for day instruction. Teach- 
ers and citizens were delighted with day and 
evening sessions. Unusual interest was 
manifested by all in the instruction, ad- 
dresses, lectures and entertainments. 
SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: Our Institute 
was a grand success, intellectually and finan- 
cially. Our instructors were Dr. Schaeffer, 
Dr. Hulley, Profs. Alberts, Buckbee and 
Berkey, all of whom did excellent work. 
Our lectures were replete with gems of 
thought. For the Dr. Burrowes Memorial 
Fund $16.75 was raised, but, as all of the 
teachers could not be seen, we propose to 
swell that amount to larger proportions. 
All the teachers were present at the Insti- 
tute, and fifty-two directors were present on 
Directors’ Day, a greater number than has 
attended any one Institute on record in our 
county. The schools thus far visited are 
getting along finely. During the month I 











attended the County Institutes of Montour 
and Northumberland. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: The County 
Institute was a very successful meeting. All 
but three teachers were enrolled. The in- 
struction, besides being practical and help- 
ful, were also entertaining and inspiring. 
By unanimous vote the Institute recom- 
mended a graded course of study for the 
common schools of the county. Another 
year will doubtless find this plan in success- 
ful operation. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Two successful 
Institutes were held during the month, at 
Clintonville and at Centreville. We have 
one appointed for each Saturday until the 
middle of March 

BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: Miss Minnie M. 
Powers has been elected supervisor of music 
for the public schools. Miss Jennie Simons 
was elected teacher of German in the high 
school. All the school buildings are crowded 
to their full capacity, the enrollment being 
greater by 200 than for the corresponding 
month last year. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: The month was 
more or less broken by Institute and holli- 
days. Few visits were made by the direc- 
tors. However, we are glad to note those of 
J. H. Montague, James McGill and W. E. 
Sanger. Fifty-eight visits were made by 
the patrons. The Board purchased a cabinet 
of weights and measures for each building, 
to accompany the new course of study in 
arithmetic just adopted. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: Miss Annie 
Metzger, teacher at Drifton, having re- 
signed, the School Directors met in special 
session and elected Miss Carrie Schaefier, of 
Jamesville, to fill the vacancy. She'is a 
Normal School graduate, and comes well 
recommended. Some of our pupils wishing 
to prepare for a Normal School course, we 
have provided for them by establishing a 
class at Woodside, with Mr. Jesse Alden in 
charge. Christmas exercises were held in 
nearly every school in our district. I at- 
tended those held at Pond Creek. The pro- 
gramme consisted of songs, recitations and 
dialogues. The school-room was very ap- 
propriately decorated. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Believing that 
progress is absolutely necessary, quite a 
number of our teachers are meeting regu- 
larly once a week, and considering one or 
two subjects under the Superintendent’s 
direction, making themselves proficient in 
studies that do not fall within their grades. 
The work is voluntary, in addition to the 
regular and grade meetings. Several have 
already decided to attend the next summer 
session of the Summer School at the Phila- 
delphia University Extension. We think 
the inducements are extraordinary, and we 
dare not neglect so rich a treat at so little cost. 
All true teachers of Pennsylvania should 
take advantage of the opportunity and go. 

New CasrLeE—Supt. Shearer: The Super- 
intendent’s best thought, outside of school 
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and office hours, has been devoted to select- 
ing a pedagogical and a school library. 
Two months ago there was one book of De- 
vices and Methods; now we have nearly 100 
volumes in the pedagogical library. Among 
them are the 33 volumes of the International 
Educational Series, and nearly all of Heath’s 
pedagogical books, together with a number 
of other standard works. The teachers are 
very enthusiastic over the library, and are 
using it wisely. A very successful Institute 
was held in the High School, December 30- 
January 3d. The interest of the teachers, 
members of the Board and others increased 
each day. This is the first City Institute 
held here. The Board appropriated $100 
towards the expenses of the meeting. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The pupils 
of our public schools deposited in the Nor- 
ristown Trust Company during the year 
just closed $8,219.63, an increase of $1,889. 19 
over the previous year, also the highest 
amount since the adoption of the Saving 
Bank system in our town. The number of 
depositors also shows an increase of 91. 
They had on deposit to their credit at the 
close of the year $13,953.89. There is no 
lack of interest in the system. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Whitaker: Our li- 
brary has grown so much in size, popularity 
and usefulness that it has become necessary 
to give special attention to it yearly. This 
annual work has just been completed, at a 
cost of about $360. We have had 130 old 
books rebound, 92 replaced, and have added 
235 new volumes. ‘This places the library 
in excellent condition, and makes our col- 
lection fresh and up to date. We have now 
3500 volumes of carefully selected literature 
at the disposal of our schools and the gen- 
eral public for use free of cost. The circula- 
tion is very large, there having been over 
5000 issues of books during the last five 
months. A large share of this patronage 
comes from the pupils of our’schools. Thus, 
besides being valuable and beneficial to the 
general public, the library is an important 
and valuable auxiliary to our schools. We 
have through it awakened such an appetite 
for good literature that it taxes our resources 
to keep up with the demand. The accom- 
plishment of all this, previously to the Pub- 
lic Library Act, reflects much credit upon 
the School Boards and the citizens, who, 
during many years of care and patience, 
and from a very small beginning, have 
worked faithfully and earnestly, until at 
last success has crowned their efforts. We 
are proud of our possession, and proud of 
the good that is being done thereby. 

SouTH EAston—Supt. Shull: The Educa- 
tional Committee cite the parents of children 
not attending school before them to show 
cause of absence. Thus far the rule has 
been working with good results. 

SUNBURY — Supt. Oberdorf: The new 
building is proving very satisfactory and is 
a decided improvement upon the old struc- 
ture, in which most of our pupils are obliged 
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to spend six hours of each day. One has 
but to pass from a building thus lighted, 
heated and ventilated, into an old building 
without any of the modern improvements in 
order to note the contrast, and to realize how 
much we really need more of the same kind. 
We hope to secure a. new central high 
school building during the coming year. 
We have probably the very poorest building 
in the county for high school purposes, and 
we are greatiy handicapped in this depart- 
ment because of the lack of facilities and a 
proper amount of room for genuine work, 
comfort, and progress. Nevertheless, gen- 
erally speaking, school work up to date has 
been marked by a spirit of progress, and an 
interest on the part of the pupils that is very 
encouraging. The percentage of attendance 
is high, the teachers are, as a rule, doing 
excellent work, and with all our disadvan- 
tages we are glad to note a progressive spirit 
on the part of the teachers, an earnest desire 
for advancement on the part of the pupils, 
and a liberal spirit manifested by the di 
rectors. We have just received an addition 
to our physical and chemical laboratory 
which will enable us to do better work in 
this department, and we sincerely hope that 
at the next borough election, our citizens 
will invest the board with power to erect 
the high school building of which we are so 
sorely in need. We venture to state that no 
high schooi in the country is so much in 
need of a good modern building as the Sun- 
bury high school. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: At a 
meeting of the School Board early in No- 
vember it was determined to replace the 
Washington school building with a modern 
structure containing fourteen rooms. The 
building will cost about $40,000, without 
counting the value of the lot. Itis to bea 
building of superior conveniences in all that 
pertains to the comfort of those who are to 
occupy it. This will make the sixth large 
school-house erected in this city during the 
last eight years. The educational event for 
December was the annual Institute. The 
instructors were: Dr. W. A. Mowry, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., a very superior instructor and 
scholarly man, who was with us the entire 
week and the teachers were sorry to bid him 
good-bye; Supt. J. S. Walton, of Chester 
county, who did us excellent service, both as 
an instructor and a lecturer; Prof. I. H. 
Green, of West Chester Normal School, who 
during the one day he was with us, pleased 
our teachers very much; Mrs. Ella B. Hal- 
leck, of Southold, N. Y., who was with us 
two days and addressed the Institute a num- 
ber of times on the subject of ‘‘ Physiology 
and Hygiene;’’ William H. Miller, M. D., 
formerly principal of one of the largest 
schools, who delivered two addresses on 
‘‘The Quarantine,’’ and ‘‘ Microbes, their 
Relation to Health and Disease.’’ Dr. Mil- 
ler made a favorable impression; he has good 
abilities as a public speaker and lecturer. 
The institute was a success in every respect. 
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THOUGHTS OF WONDER. 


W ith spirit. J. J. Rovusszav. 
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All the stars that spar - kle yon-der, Roll in orbs of vast-ness round. 
Thousands, thousands hid from science, Shine un - seen by mor - tal eye. 
All for breath,and life, and guidance, Sub - ject to their we -er's care. 
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4. Every world has hills and valleys, 5. Every little joy and sorrow, 
And His hand formed every flower, Every hope and every fear, 
Every golden-winged insect, Follow His supreme direction, 
Sporting in the fragrant bower.—CuHo. Fully as some mighty sphere—Cuo, 
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HEAVEN IS MY HOME. a T. B. TAvtor. 





. I’m but a stranger here, Heaven is my home; Earthis a desertdrear, Heavenismy home. 
. Whattho’ the tempestrage, Heaven is my home; Short is my pilgrimage, Heaven is my home. 
. Thereat my Saviour’sside, Heaven is my home; I shall be glor- i - fied, Heaven is my home. 
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Danger and sorrow stand Round me on every hand, Heav’n is my father - land, Heav’nismy home. 


Time’s cold and wintry blast, Soon will be overpast I shall reachhome at last, Heav ‘n is my home, 
There are the good and blest, Those I loved most and best, There, too, I soon shall rest, Heav’n is my home. 
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